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IF RUSSELL SAGE TOLD YOU 


That you could make a Fortune 
in New York Real Estate .. . 


(particularly when it meant the investment of only $10 down and 
$6 a month) wouldn’t you be impressed with the advice of the 
shrewdest and most successful investor of New York—yes—of the 
United States? Wouldn’t you act upon it? Well, listen! This 
is what Mr. Sage said in the Mew. York World of September 
28th, 1902 :— 





‘*I do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. The most fanciful writers 
cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. 

‘A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising good average judgment—has a 
fortune before him Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year. 


‘* Young man, buy real estate, especially acre property, in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at 


your usual avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable."’ 
RvussEtL SAGE, 











You can take advantage of Mr Sage’s advice now—it is within the reach and means of 
every reader of 1'HE INDEPENDENT. ‘Thousands have investigated and verified every claim 
we’ ve made—were convinced that our proposition was sound and safe—and BOUGHT— 
bought seven million dollars’ worth of our New York lots in the last four years ! 

One most significant fact in connection with our repeated statements that Brooklyn 
Borough—where our property is located—is the only logical direction that New York must 
grow, is contained in. Mr. Sage’s concluding sentence, in which he says, ‘‘ Brooklyn is 
growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year.’’ Think of it! 75 per cent. of all of New j 
York’s growth! Sit right down and mail us $10, and the best lot will be selected for you. 





REMEMBER, our offer also carries a free deed in case of death, a non-forfeiture agreement, a guaranteed in- come 
crease of 25 per cent. within one year from November 1, 1902, the highest class of park-like improvements ; 
your money back with 6 per cent. interest if not found exactly as represented, and A FREE ROUND TRIP 
TO NEW YORK, east of Chicago, or like distance. HO 











What more can we do? 
Send us, at least, your name to-day for full particulars, using subjoined coupon. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 


Dept. AF6, 257 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co.,in the 29th and 31st wards, represents one of 
e best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. 
ve said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest conjr 
investor, whether he resid2s in Greater New York or any other section of the United States.—The Nassau 

National Bank of Brooklyn.” 








, NEW YORK, 


ise send full particulars of your New York City lots to 











Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our per- 
manent representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, addressing ‘‘ Agency Dept. AF6,’ 


as above. 
Daanekenwtenssesnsesenssenanensenmmeilln 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 














MRS. WRIGHT’S New Book 


“ For all who love children or dogs” 
‘DOGTOWN 


BEING SOME CHAPTERS FROM THE 
ANNALS OF THE WADDLES FAMILY 


By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT, Author of “Tom- 
my-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Wabeno, the 
Magician,” etc. Profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs by the Author from life. Cloth, $1.50 met. 


“* Like all really fine books for children, ‘ Dogtown’ will charm and delight 


Mr ey WRIGHT pee THE Ma ATOR everyone. . . . Itis friendly, wholesome and genuine.”—Boston Herald. 
oF “ DoeTown.’ 


BEULAH MARIE DIX’S 
A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD 


A story of Cromwell’s times by the Author of “ The 
Making of Christopher Ferringham,” etc. Illus- 
trated by WILL GREFE. Cloth, $7.50. 


“So engaging that it will make the boy who getsthe book unwilling to 
come to meals until he has read it.”.—Cleveland Leader. 


HOMER GREENE’S 
PICKETT’S GAP 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
“A rarely good boys’ story,” says The Outlook. 


Seana STORIES IN STONE FROM 
ogee Re eae THE ROMAN FORUM 
3 3 Stories through which ISABEL LOVELL invests.the 
historic buildings around the Forum with a rare de- 
gree of human interest. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


THE OTHER BOY 


By Evetyn SuHarp, Author of “The Youngest 
Girl in the School.” 
Illustrated Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net. 


A first rate story for boys and girls by the author of one of last year’s most. 
popular stories. 








When net books are delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 
Write jor the Christmas and Portrait Catalogues of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, “ few‘ vone™ 
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This delightful story— 
a classic for both old 
and young—is bound 


TH ROUGH uniformly with the 


Peter Newell “‘ Alice in 


THE Wonderland” pu b- 
lished last year. There 


LOOKING. | 2teforty full-page illus- 


trations by Peter Newell, 
GLAS S a frontispiece portrait 
of the artist, decorative 
borders in color, gilt 
top, and deckel edges. 
It is put up in a hand- 
some box. 
The Peter Newell Edition $3.00 net 


By Lewis Carroll 


(postage extra) 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 











SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY ANNOUNCE 





BARNAS SEARS. A Christian Educator THE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 

His Making and Work. By ALvan Hovey, D.D. Illus- By ADELINE Knapp. Fully illustrated. (Just Ready.) 

trated. Useat edges, gilt oo. $1.35. ” A history and description of the islands and their people: 

A sympathetic record of the career of this New England accurate and entertaining. 
religious and educational leader. TERRITORIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D. 18 maps. $1.50. 

MARGUS WHITMAN ' An interesting and authoritative account of the successive 

pad the pesty Da ys “ Ovegen. y A Y- poner B- MowRY, | additions to the territory of the United States. 

DD. ustrated. ncut e es, Op, WW. 
a ee FIRST STEPS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The thrilling story of one of the most romantic episodes in 
American history. By ARTHUR May Mowry, A.M. illustrated. 7) cents 
Text and pictures combine to make easy and delightful the 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF LAW history of the mother country. 
By Mary A. Greene, LL.B., Member of the Boston HEROES OF MYTH 
Bar. $1.50. By Litu1an L. Price and CHARLES B. GILBERT. Lilus 
trated. 50 cents. 


WANDERING HEROES 


LABBERTON’ By Lixin L. Price. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
ON’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY These two volumes offer delightfully fresh reading for 
wit Beauer H. mn nepe go - maps ~ po an children in most attractive form. 
0 such valuabie series of maps is containe etween e 
covers of any other volume. “ SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS 
For Young People. By CoLonNA MuRRAY DALLIN. 5 
LITERARY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND giliustrations from the Great Masters. NS. oo rel 
. 4 § tic biographical sketches of twenty-two re 
By Epwin M. Bacon. Fully illustrated. (Just Ready.) Lae meg 
A charming volume for lovers of the literary associations sentative European Masters. 


of New England. SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN ‘POETS 


By the same author: 
ae in By Beatrice Hart, Ph.D. Illustrated. = 
HISTORIC PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND. Dell htful sketches of the men who take highest rank in 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. American poetry. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett and Company's publications are for sale by the leading booksellers ; and 
will be sent by the publishers post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COTFPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


A clear explanation of the laws affecting the personal and 
property rights of women ; simple, non-technical. 
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Some of Little, Brown & Co.’s New Books 











As vivid and lifelike as ‘‘ Quo Vadis.” 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST 


ALEXANDER GLOVATSKI’s Powerful Portrayal of Ancient Egypt, 
translated by Jeremiah. Curtin. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*A book to be recc mmeanded without reserve.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE QUEEN OF. QUELPARTE THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR 


An engrossing Remance of the Far Kast. By ARCHER Joun R. Caruixa’s dashing Romance of Princess 
Butter HvuLBert. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. Barbara of Czernova. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


TOWER OR THRONE LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA 


A Romance of the Girlhood of. Elizabeth. By Mary Deverevx’s Romance of the so-called ‘‘Pirate 
Harriet T. Comstock. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. of the Gulf.” Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STRUGGLE for a CONTINENT | AMERICAN LITERATURE 





: 3 In its Colonial and National Periods. By Prof. 

Edited from the writings of Francis Parkman by Lonunzo Sears, of Brown University. Frock $1.50 
Prof. PztHamM Epear. Illustrations, Maps, etc. net. Postpai d, $1 66 : 
12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.67. ‘ aay 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND einen: secaemecs annie 


CHINESE HOMES | KATHARINE Prescott WormeLey. 16mo. Cloth, 


By Epwarp S. Morsg, author of “Japanese Homes Gilt top, $1.25. 


and their Surroundings,” etc. With 50 sketches | WITH A SAUCE PAN OVER the SEA 


from the author’s journal. 12mo, $1.50 net. Post- , i) 
600 Quaint and Delicious Recipes from Foreign 


paid 9°68. Kitchens. By ApgeLarpe Keen. Illustrated, 12mo, 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT Gilt top, $1.80 net. Postpaid, $1.04 
Eight critical essays by Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN. | THE LAST DAYS OF PEKIN 


Crown 8vo, $1.60 net. Postpaid, $1.74. By Prerre Lori. Translated by Myrta L. Jones. 


THE §PI RITUAL OUTLOOK Illustrated, 12mo, $1.75 net. Postpaid, $1.88. 
A Survey of the Religious Life of Our Time as BOSTON DAYS 


Related to Progress. By WILLARD C. SELLECK. Literary Reminiscences. By Livian Waitina. 
16mo, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.07. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.66. 


BEST ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


THE PRINGESS KALLISTO AND OTHER FALee OF THE FAIRIES, by Witui4am Dan 
Illustrated in color 4to, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.24 ies a (Qnowre. 
IN —— ese FOREST. Written and illustrated by Karsarine Pyitz. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 
-ostpaid, . 

NATH ALIE’S GHUM, by Anna Cuapin Ray. 12mo, GRANDMA'S GIRLS, Nd HELEN Morris. 12mo, 
$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.31. $1.2) net. Postpaid, $1.3 

BRENDA’S GOUSIN AT RADGLIFFE, by ON GUARD, by Jonn Phdatie TrRvE. 12mo, $1.20 net. 
HeLen Lean Reep. 12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.33. Postpaid, $1.32. 





12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.31. 
ant, ta OF TORQUA, by. CHAaRLes F, 
Houtper. 12mo, $1. imal Postpaid, $1.84. 


| A DORNFIELD SUUME by Mary MurkLanp 
Hatey. 12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 


12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 

GATHARINE’S PROXY, b Myra Sawyer Hamiin. 
12mo, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.31. 

POLLY’S SEGRET, by Hanares A. NasH. 12mo, 
$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 


FOXY THE FPAITHEPEUL, by ae Y. W £83 2LHOEFT. | JAGK AND HIS ISLAND, by Lucy M. Toursron. 
| 
| 


New Holiday Editions of Miss Atcorr’s Little Women, illustrated by ALIceE BARBER 
STEVENS, and An Old-Fashioned Girl, iinetrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00 each. 








Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUB 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


The Most Brilliant of American Nobels 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT 


A ROMANCE 


By MARGUERITE LINTON GLENTWORTH, Author of “A Twentieth Century Boy.” 12mo. Cloth. 
Fine laid paper. Gilt top. Photogravure frontispiece of author. Price $1.50. 


The late Frank R. Stockton, after reading this story in manuscript, said of a single chapter that it alone was 
** destined to make the book a great American novel.” 


A New England Novel of Uncommon Excellence 
CONCERNING POLLY AND SOME OTHERS 


By HELEN M. WINSLow, Editor of “The Club Woman.” Author of “Concerning Cats,” etc 
1z2mo. Cloth. Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. §$1.50. 


“The character-drawing ability of Mary E. Wilkins, the descriptive grace of Sarah Orne Jewett, and the rich 
humor and strong common sense of ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’ are combined in this splendid story.” 











Two Beautiful Volumes of Poems 


Sunset Song and Other Verses Chips, Fragments, and 
By ELIZABETH AKERS, Author of “Rock Me I 
to Sleep.” Autograph Editi-n. TUluminated » Vestiges 
title-page. Cover design, pen and ink head- | By “Gam Hamirton.” Collected and ar- 
band and tail-piece by GRACE BARTON AL- ranged by H. AuGusta Dopce, Editor of 
LEN. Fine laid 4 Deckel edge. Gilt top. “ Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters.” Illustrated 


Cloth with gold. $1.20 me¢ (postage, 13 cts.). : . D 
; . Deck 
EDITION DE LuxE. Ooze leather. Roycroft from photographs Fine laid paper dl 
style. Boxed. $3.00 met (postage, 15 cts.). edge. Gilt top. $1.20 met (postage, 12 cts.). 
One of A finest literary treasures of the year, and a Of great interest to every admirer of this brilliant 
beautiful gift and famous writer, and a choice gift book. 








Sixteen Splendid Books for Boys and Girls 


All Finely Ifastrated 
THE YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER ... . Wet, $! 
MARCHING ON NIAGARA. By EpwWARD STRATEMEYER........ . él, 
LOST ON THE ORINOCO, By EpwARD STRATEMEYER. ........ . Wet, 
CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. By E.T.Tomiinson ...... . Nei, 
TOM WINSTONE, ‘*‘WIDE AWAKE.” By “MARTHA JAMES” . . .. 
THE BOY OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. By Harriet T. Comstoc kK. os. 
IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Eva MaRcH TAPPAN, Ph.D . . Wet, 
BOY DONALD AND HIS HERO. By“PENN SHIRLEY” ......... We, 
A GIRL OF THIS CENTURY. By MARYG. DARLING . . o Sete bared ae 


BRAVE HEART ELIZABETH. $A Story of the Ohio Frontier By ADELE E. 
THOMPSON .. . Net, 


THE STORY OF JOAN ‘OF ARC. For Boys and Girls—Told by Aunt Kate 
By KATE E. CARPENTER . . ‘ . Net, 


RANDY AND HER FRIENDS. By Abay ‘Bacoxs aie lene” tore bce Lietik aie ae 
DOROTHY DAINTY. By Amy Brooks .. : 68, o. idw ey a delle the te ie re 
MADGE, A Girl in Earnest By S. JENNIE SMITH a aaeeskn ina 3 >. “hes” esas $e 
THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. By Nina RwoApEs. ........ . Ne, 
HORTENSE, A Difficult Child. By Epna A. Foster : ........ . Met, 


— tes 
. 
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Send for our Free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LEE & SHEPARD « PUBLISHERS *~ BOSTON 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





” SPEND EDS 





By HARRY 
LEON WILSON 
Price $1.50 
Six illustrations by O’NeiLt 
LATHAM 
‘The Spenders’’ answers 
to demands made by intelli- 
It is a hand- 
in externals, 
with an artistic cover, at- 


gent readers, 
some book 


tractive title-page, and 
striking illustrations by 
O’Neill Latham, And in- 
side it is a graphic story of 
American life, full of mem- 
orable characters, _pictur- 
esque incidents, and pun- 
gent dialogue. 











AVICE MILBREY 


33d 


THOUSAND 








LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL 
Says: 

** Absolutely to be enjoyed 
is it from the first page to 
the last, founded on the 
elemental truth that ‘the 
man is strongest who, An- 
tean-like, stands with his 
feet upon the earth.’ It is 
the strong tale of three 
generations, and told in the 
romances of the grandson 
and grand-daughter of the 
original rugged pioneer of 
the Western country, Peter 
Bines.”’ 











DOROTHY SO 





3y GEORGE CARY 


EGGLESTON 
Price $1.50 
Six illustrations by 
C. D. WiLLiaMs 


the taste of the 
general reading public is sane 


That 


ind wholesome is shown by 
the way this novel has sold. 
\ more pleasing romance of 
Virginia before the war has 
ot been written, The 
00k is handsomely bound 
and finely illustrated, so 
that it makes a fitting holi- 
lay gift as well as a perma- 

nt addition to the library 


‘Ives, 











37TH THOUSAND 


DOROTHY SOUTH 








BOOK NEWS 
says: 


‘< In * Dorothy South * Mr, 
Eggleston has created a 
simple and beautiful ro 

full of nobility and of all the 
finer emotions, wholesome, 
joyous, graceful, with just 
a slight scattering of sage 
but smiling philosophy, in- 
tercepted by touches here 
and there of sparkling wit. 
Love is pure, pathos is 
gentle, passion is depicted in 
its highest phases. None 
such woman character as 
Dorothy, so winsome, so 
true, so freshly ingenuous 
and innocent, has appeared 
in fiction for many a long 
day.”” 
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‘¢ Up to date. Progress toward 


bad 
Clear type, Concordance, References ° < the true ideal.’’ 
He 7 8s, Divinity Circuit. 


Edges, aad | 20 cts. : The Sunday School Times, 


The Largest Line of Solf -Pronouncing Bibles in the World superior biadings. Schotarly Helps 


Nearly FIVE HUNDRED STYLES of Text, Reference and Teachers’ Bibles, Testaments and Psalms. 

JUST ISSUED 

**International’’ $ The thinnest large type Bible made. 1000 
Self-Pronouncing Long Primer India Paper Bible ne 


**International’’ ry 5 Divided into verses and with References. 
Self-Pronouncing Revised Bible 


75c. postpaid. 
The newest and best Bibles for Teachers and Workers. 


sAnweceationa!” Teachers’ Bibles ap Pape, eer ate, Seer. ro 
Newest Copyright HELPS p wopered eminent Bagied and American scholars. : 
COMBINATION CONCORDA yl on ae under on a - ra Oe wg Some features usually found under various heads, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., = © 718 puiishers Sucet PHILADELPHIA } 


pages ft 
e only 5 yo toe j 


convenient for responsive Reading in Chareh service, | 
Leather Limp, Red Letter Testament With Words of Jesus > | tn ee, Bible paper. 











The American Bible Society 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLAGE, NEW YORK GITY 
A Great Variety of Bibles, Testaments and Scripture Portions at 


For Missionary and €. O's T P RI i E Ss ies et 


Benevolent Work 














RARE GIFT BOOKS FOR XMAS, 


ANDY’S ADVENTURES 


ROYCROFT BOOKS ||| (Gaq) "er seuwes nen 


By Dovetas Dory. 
Copiously illustrated 


Thirty-six volumes from the 6 a ae 
or Boys an rls 


famous Roycroft Shop, many Ornamental cloth, 1.20 net 
extremely rare. This is the TEN GIRLS FROM DICKENS 
collection lately owned by Mi- By Kare Dicxixson Swartess 


A Welcome Addition to Every Library 
chael Monohan, who recently Profusely illustrated. Ornamental cloth, 8ro, $2 net 


severed his connection with the THE MAKING OF A GIRL 
Roycrofters. An Exquisite Book on Character Buildiog 
° By Eva Lovetr 

Many of the books are presentation copies, Introduction by Margaret E. Sangster. Ulustrated 
and inscribed by Elbert Hubbard, in exceed- pene ECs penne, Speeee eee 
ingly characteristic terms; also inscriptions ne an seet wie Ber anasto 
by “ The Red One,” “ St. Jerome, ees rey o LITTLE MISS SUNSHINE 
the Artist,” all Roycrofters, besides the “ By GABRIELLE £. JACKSON 
Libris ” inscription of Michael Monohan. A Bo k for Girls. Eight Full-°aae IIlustrations 
They will be sold entire as one lot hiner baie 
A list and full description of the RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION 
books will be sent on application. OF OMAR KHAYYAM 

By C. H. A. BSERREGAARD 
Price, $400.00 for the lot. Librarian of the New York Public Library 


Persian frontisptece in blue, red and gold. Printed in 
red and dark green on hand-made paper. Original deco: 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, RR a 
Booksellers and Publishers, Washington, D. C. J. F. TAYLOR & CO., = New “York 
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| Books for Holiday Gifts 


John Fiske’s New History 
NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND 


“There will be no more important work published this year."—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
“A fascinating mingling of chronicle an eriticiam.”—Braokive Eagle. 
With maps, $1.65 net, postpaid, $1.81 











Bliss Perry, Editor of the *‘Atlantic,’’ writes 
A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION 


“A safe guide in novel reading.”—Boston Journal. 


$7.25 net (postpaid) 


George E. Woodberry’s New Biography 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


“The final word on America’s greatest writer of fiction.” 
With portrait, $7.10 net, postpaid, $7.20 


John Burroughs’ New Book 
LITERARY VALUES 


“ Notable essays, presenting Mr. Burroughs’ views on literature and life.” 
$1.10 net, postage extra 





Bishop Lawrence’s Life of 
ROGER WOLCOTT 


“An admirable presentation. The book is a renewal of Governor Wolcott’s life-contribution 
to the public service.”—Hon. John D. Long. 


Illustrated $1.00 net, postpaid $1.11 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
LONGFELLOW 


“A graceful, dignified and adequate biography.”—Chicago Post. 
With portrait, $1.10 net, postpaid $1.20 





Florence Merriam Bailey’s 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES 


rations This book gives full and adequate descriptions of all the birds in the western part of our 
country. 


ION With 33 full page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and over 600 text illustrations. 
$3.50 net, postpaid $3.69 





j 
ee For Sale at All Bookstores 





ion (2 


——— 
York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., Publishers 
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HIGH-GRADE JUVENILE 
FICTION. 


‘Four first-class books for the young have come from the 
Appleton press, each with an attractive title, printed in 
fine style, well illustrated, and in each case presenting a 
story of marked interest by a noted writer of that class of 
literature.’’— Philadelphia Item. 


BEHIND THE LINE 


A Story of School and Football 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of ‘‘ The Half-Back,” ‘‘ Captain of the 
Crew,’’ etc, Illustrated by C.M.RELYEA. i2meo,. 
Cleth, $1.20 net: pestage, 1:2 cents additional. 


“ An exciting, yet wholesome tale.”—Colwmbus (Ohio) Despatch: 
“A capital exciting tale. It would make a very acceptable gift- 
book for boys.”—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


JACKS OF ALL TRADES 


A Story for Girls and Boys 
By KATHARINE NEWBOLD BIRDSALL 


Illustrated in twe colors by WALTER RUSSELL, 
with many text cuts. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net post- 
age, 12 cents additional. 

‘ A most wholesome and interesting story.”—Pitisburg Press. 

* We're not telling who ate the goodies Katrine cooked, bought 
the doll’s house that Jack built, hired out the baby toa 
Renery heart for $5 an hour—once—or earned the re- 
ward: but this is too near giving it allaway. ‘Jacks of All 
Trades’ is an inspiring volume.”—New York Evening Sun. 


MISS LOCHINVAR 
A Story for Girls 
By MARION AMES TAGGART 
Itlustrated by WILLIAM L. JACOBS. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.:20 net, pestage, 12 cents additional. 


** A nice book for nice girls."—New York Evening Sun. 
‘An excellent Christmas gift fora growing girl.”—Cleveland 


* Miss Lochinvar is the kind of a girl one would like to know.”"— 


New Yor 88. 


WITH THE FLAG IN 
THE CHANNEL 


Or, The Adventures of Capt. Gustavus Conyngham 
By JAMES BARNES 


Author of *‘ Midshipman Farragut,’’ ‘*‘ Commo- 
dore Perry,’’ etc. Illustrated by CARLTON T. CHAP- 
MAN. (Young Heroes of our Navy Series). i12me. Cloth 
80 cents net, postage 8 cents additional. 

This wonderful story of adventure at sea is founded upon 
fact. When Dr. Franklin and Silas Deane of the Marine 
Committee of 1777 issued the commissions for vesseis which 
were to sail in the ey of national cruisers the first 
commission was given to Captain Conyngham, but was 
afterwards lost. Mr. Barnes recently discovered this com- 
mission in an old print-shop in Paris and now has it in his 
possession. It is reproduced in the book. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK. 


WORKS 


“ A luminous mind, ex- 
pressing itself through 
a y aaer es 
anguage—that was the 
ift which made John 

iske such a rare magazinist and lecturer, 


The Atlantic Monthly, 


FISKE, the lecturer, will 
never be heard again, but 
his books—far better than 
his lectures, because more 
comprehensive — are now 
easily accessible to all. 


FISKE PAMPHLETS FREE 


Two illustrated pamphlets, containing 
many portraits, facsimiles of rare maps, 
manuscripts, historical engravings, 
etc., will be sent free on application to 


Flough ton, Mifflin & Co. 
SS Fitth Ave, New York: 4 Park St.,.Boston 
378 ~388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


” 


In applying please mention THz INDEPENDENT’ 








BEST OFFER OF 


th e Ye a Absolutely 


FREE to 
Subscribers 
Nov. number and Magnificent 25 Cent Christmas 
issue of LESLIE'S MONTHLY and COLLEGE 
— CALENDAR for 1903 free to all who subscribe 
Ww 


FRANK 


~ LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 Gts.3 $1.00 a Year. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903. 3 Splendid Novels. 

“Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A better 
ee to “ The Man from Glengarry,” by RALPH CONNOB. 
“The Amethyst Box,” a story of mystery, as good a8 
“ The Leavenworth Case,” | ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. 
“ Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest, by the 
creator of “ The Amateur Cracksman,” ERNEST 
HORNUNG. 

Stories by such Authors as Dr. Henry van Dyke, Robert 
Barr, Joel Chandler Harris, Irving Bacheller, Hamlin 
Garland, Conan Doyle. 


colors of the great colleges. 
priate college seal und the co'lege yell. This calendar rep 
resents the best work of Miss Maud Stumm, the famous 
American water-color artist. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








é6 WE HAVE the promise of soon possessing in English A 
AT LAST TRUSTWORTHY ENCYCLOPAEDIA with all the 

chief merits of the German ‘ Conversation lexicons,’—brief, 
accurate statements under the heads one would naturally turn to. . . . The NEW IN- 


TERNATIONAL is the most helpful encyclopedia in English that we have seen.”—7he 
Sun, New York. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENGYGLOPAEDIA 


EDITORS 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901) 


President of the Carnegie Institution 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, PHLD., L.HLD., ,,,,,270feworin 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., yee pr Gel vorsity 


Assisted by nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 














17 It is the only NEW Encyclopaedia | 15,000 


ROYAL PAGES 
octave published in English during the 65,000 


VOLUMES last ten years TITLES 











Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Pastor Galvary Baptist Ghurch, New York Gity: “I have examined 
with great interest the New International Encyclopedia. Without going into details specifying its points of 
excellence, I may say that for all the purposes of the. average man, or family, there isno Encyclopedia now 
offered to the public superior to the New International Encyclopedia. I am a dictionary and cyclopeedia fiend 
and this is my deliberate testimony.”’ 

The New York Times says: “It is a thoroughly modern work, abreast of its date in every particu- 
lar—contents, illustrations, and dress. The staff of editors and contributors is notable.” 

The New York Gommercial-Advertiser says: ‘There is no question that there’ is 
need is this country for such a work. It would be difficult to overestimate its importance.” 


The ideal encyclopeedia for the present day gives prominence to the presentation of the most 
recent events and the latest phases of progress. Not only does it describe anew all the older 
processes of knowledge, but it deals with modern Science, History, Sociology, Literature, 
Business Affairs, Invention; Commercial Interests, Art, etc., as they are known to our mod- 
ern specialists who have given a lifetime to the study of the subjects. 
There is exhibited on every page of this new work evidence of thoughtful care and 
the highest skill in selecting such salient and significant features as belong to an ency- 
clopedia deserving a rightful claim to popular favor. 
About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 100,000 subjects, more than MEAD & 
9,000 of which are not found in any other genera! reference encyclope# dia in the Co., 
English language. New York 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED ¥ Please send, without 


cost to me, the sample 
Never before has it been attempted to illustrate a work of this char- pages of the 


acter so copiously and so artistically. The plates and maps alone, if NEW INTERNATIONAL 


printed separately, would makea book as large as the Standard Diction- ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ce 
ig containing descriptions, sample 
Let us send you Fr ple Page pages, colored illustrations and 
. _— pe, Sam ° ? maps, and information regarding 
Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen discount and little-payment. plan | 
plates of maps, colored and plain illustrations, names of contribu- for INDEPENDENT readers. 
‘ors and information regai, ling a Special Discount to In-« 
dependent Readers Subscribing Now and our 
Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


has been the recognized exponent of modern and progressive methods of Bible study for 





more than twenty years. 


It is the only illustrated monthly magazine devoted exclusively 


to Bible study. No student of the Bible can afford to be without it. 
For the purpose of interesting new readers the publishers are making a special offer on 


a Three Months’ Trial Subscription. 


For all 
Bible 


Readers 


QeSaibeas 
OF Spa ieee oe 
< Lats 3 te : 


On 


Three 
Months 


25 cents 


For a limited time, a 


Beautiful Photo-Engraving of the Garden of Gethsemane 


will be sent postpaid with each trial subscription. 


The picture (9x11 inches) is suitable for 


framing. Send in your order now. 
The regular subscription price of the magazine is $2.00 @ year 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5748 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 











GHE LIVING AGE 


Absolutely 
Free 


A large 


OCTAYO 
VOLUME 


OF 


624 PAGES 


To all NEW 
Subscribers to 
THE LIVING 
AGE for the 
year 1903 there 
will be sent 
FREE, untii 
the edition is 
exhausted, 
THIRTEEN 
WEEKLY 
1SS8UES for the 
three months 
October, 
November and 
mber. 








AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


Sixtieth Year and 236th Quarterly Volume 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has character- 
ized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of;matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness equaled by no other publication, the 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political information, from 
the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single year’s 
numbers of THE Livine AGE. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. T. Quiller-Couch, The Bishop of Ripos, 
Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice Meynell, W. B. Yeats. Andrew Lang, Katharine an, Maxwel 
Gray, Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold. Edmund Gosse, George Meredith, Fiona 
Macleod, Maurice Meeterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John Buchan. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, Leslie Stephen, Lord Rosebery, Paul Bourget, 
W. L. Courtney, Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, 
Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Owen Seaman. W. E. Henley, The Hon. H. H. Asquith, Pierre 
de Coubertin, William Watson, W. 8. Lilly, M. Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Sir Lewis Moris, 
John Morley, Emily Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
And giving about 3,300 Pages a Year of the Best Literature. Popular yet of Permanent Value. 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year * Single Number, 15 Cents 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 13% Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
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——(jreatest 


Magazine Bargains 
EVER OFFERED 


be sent to one or World’s Work or Review of Reviews may be substituted. 


different addresses || The BIBLICAL WORLD, | year, $2.00 


and may be either School Review or House Beautiful may be substituted. 


new or renewals || NICKELL MAGAZINE, 1 year, .50 


except where other- World’s Events or Ladies’ World may be substituted. 


oan stated. SUCCESS, (i . 1 year, $1.00 All Four. 
x Three Special Offers teste? ioucnty and Goomopetitan,’ $128 


& 

American Boy and Pathfinder, « 1.00 

INDEPENDENT, - I year, $2.00 ) Our Price, | INDEPENDENT, : 1 year, $2.00 | Our Price, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 1 year, $2.50 | $4.00 | WORLD'S WORK. - 1 year, $3.00 
Lippincott’s may be substituted. for All Lippincott’s may be substituted. for. All 
SUCCESS, : : I year, $1.00 Three. EVERYBODY’s, ~- ~~ I year, $1.00 Three. 


INDEPENDENT, - 1 year, $2.00 ) Gur Price, | INDEPENDENT,  . 1 year, $2.00 ) Our Price,. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, | year, $3.00 
PUBLIC OPINION (New), | year, $3.00 $4.00 THE ART STUDENT, - 1 year, $1.00 $4.00 
THE CRITIC, - ~- year, $2.00) Three, American Mother of World's vents ~ a, 























Reg. Price Club Price 
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wo 
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sa TWO GREAT OFFERS 
INDEPENDENT, - 1 year, $2.00 ) Our Price, | LADIES’ HOWE JOURNAL, | year, ) 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, I year, $3.00 $3 00 SATURDAY EVE’G POST,I year, 1.00 
St. Nicholas may be substituted. - This special combination expires February 


® for All 1, 1908, when the price of the Post will be ad- 
THE ART STUDENT, - 1 year, $1.00 Three vanced to $2.00. Subscribe now and secure 
American Mother may be substituted. 7 the two for $2.00. 





Youth’s Gompanion (including all extra numbers and calendar for 19083) may be added to any 
of our offers for $1.75 additional; Pearson’s, with Galendar, $1.00; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, $t-005 Saturday Evening Pest, $1.00 3 McGlure’s, $1.00; Munsey’s, $1.00; De- 
lineator, $1.00 5 Argosy, $1.00; St. Nicholas, $2.65; Harper’s, $3.35, Century, $3.65. 


If you will send us three orders for any of the above combinations of $1.500r more you may have 
E FREE , a yearly subscription to Cosmopolitan, or Era, or American Boy. or Leslie 
ee 





"s M 4 
or Table Talk, or Success, or Kverybody’s. Your OWN CLUB and TWO OTHER CL £ 
———<—_ make the three orders. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., all Publishers and Phenix 
National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 





Glub raisers, newsdealers and agents wanted to take orders for our combination 


offers. Liberal commissions paid. tireat prize offer to agents. Write for particu. 
lars. Address all orders to 





J. M. HANSON, 3é8eq"" 5 Hanson Block, - Lexington, Ky. 


t” 44 PAGE GATALOGUE OF 3,000 PERIODICALS FREE. 


——— 








THE INDEPENDENT 
American Standard Edition of the 


_REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English langu ken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whoes 4 atte eatae on appears on the back of the title page. 
“Tt dh by far the most exact that has yet a and ought to bein th 
fied 2 p- 4 - y ppeared, ug’ ° n the hands of every student of the 
“It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken."— The 
Congregationalist, 
With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, $1.50 te 89.00. Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $6.00 to 812.00. 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as tollows: 
fer eois, Svo, White Paper Edition, $1.00 to $7.00. Fieigen’ s India Paper Edition, $4.00 to $9.00. 


ew Testament, Minien, ¢ s2me, prices 55c. to $2.5 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on oat of price. Send for catalogue to 

Travel, Science and General Literature oaly fif 

IN at discounts of 50 to 70 per cent. from 
‘ cov: 
JOHN &. ANDERSON, on 

Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear wen ‘ 

gectene® in the United States and Europe is searched. 

erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
definite time » guaranty with sawn | rivileges paid 
Give age, aw cations, references. DD EAD & 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 
published prices. 10C 
BOOKS. 116 Fifth Avenue, New York Evang 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
COMPANY, New York. 























Established 1855. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 
| AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may desire, 
and we shall quote price by return mail. 


HOLIDAY CATALOCUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


Four doors West of Broadway. 


Ask for Our New 84-=Page Wholesale 
Price List of Periodicals 


And we will send without cost to you, Farm, Field and Fireside, each week, for 3 months ; and World’s 
Events each month, for 3 months if you mention this offer. 


Personal checks accepted TWO BIG OFFERS All can be new or renewals 
Ladies’ Home Journal, | Year $1.00) Leslie’s Popular Monthly, | yr. $1. ped ad > 








B ARG AIN Over 300 books of Biography, History: 

Send for catalogue to Sen 

Romeike’s Press Cutting PUZ; 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
WANTED ost Stat 














Saturday Evening Post, 1 Year 1.00| my _ price 
Book entitled « Makers of Millions | THREE 
and their Successes,”’ postpaid $2. 00 


Price of this offer without book will be 
$3.00 after Jan. 31, 1903. ] 

I am now accepting subscriptions for any number of 
years in advance for the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, at the rate of $1.00 = year, and giving the above 
mentioned book to each subscriber if askedfor. POST 
will be $2.00 per year after Jan. 31, 1908. Subscribe 
now while $1.00 will pay Yor more than 
$2.00 will in a few weeks. When JOURNAL 
or POS7 is given as a present, we mail the beautiful 
calendar and gift card, giving name of donor. 

Periodicals make elegant presents at small cost and 
each issue as it is re received during the year is a 
pleasant reminder of the donor. 





Events 3 mont 
terms and conditions. 


References : 








1 WILL MEET OR BEAT ALL GLUB OFFERS 


advertised or quoted anywhere by any other agency or = 
ths and Farm, Field and Fireside 3 months to each subscriber. Send all your orders to me on these 


Bradstreet’s or Dun’s or John Wanamaker, 68 E. Sth St , New York City 


D. D. COTTRELL’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 103 §fcti°" North Cohocton, N. Y. 


College Girl Calendar, worth 
Everybody’s Magazine, | Year, | ‘ol$l. 25 


FREE If Leslie’s subscription in above club is 

to begin with Jan. 1903, we will send free 
the Nov. 1902 number and the magnificent 25 cent Christ- 
mas number free if you ask for them. 


SUBSTITUTIONS: Either American Mother, 
Ev’ry Month, Ledger Monthly, Pathfinder, Whatte 
Eat, Men of To-Morrow, Motherhood, Criterion, 
Primary School, Teacher’s Institute, The Era, or 
Youth may be substituted iu place of Everybody’s 
in above offer. 

Woman’s Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, Suc- 
cess, Good Housekeeping, Table Talk, Physical 
Culture, Modern Priscilla, Recreation, American 
Boy, or Mc€all’s Mazazine may be substituted for 
Leslie’s and Calendar in above offer. 


blisher, and in addition will send World's 
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Illustrations by C. D. 
At all booksellers. 


LEWIS, 





A PIQUANT STORY OF A LATIN QUARTER GIRL 


TH ONE THO 


Line TTE: 


By EDWARD MARSHALL, 


Former War Correspondent and Author of “The Keough Riders.”’ 


‘It is prebable that Mr. Marshall’s beek will be widely read. Though its morals may be questioned, it 
arouses the unfailing interest of the reader, and that, after all, is a true test of a beok.’’— The St. Louis Republic. 


WILLIAMS and J. C, 


SCRIBNER & CO., ° = 


FIREMAN. 
Price $1.50. 


NEW YORK. 











SU cUBSCRIPTIONS for THe INDEPENDENT or any Newspaper 
or Magazine published may be ordered from HENRY TAY- 
LOR’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, HapponFizELp, N. J. (Suburb 
of Philadelphia). Special cut rates for first-class literature. 
Harper’s Magazine or Weekly, $3.35 a year; Century, $3.60 a year. 
Will mail my up-to-date list including Lowest Combinations. Prices 
of many cut exactly in two. $6 for $8, making dollar monthlies 
only fifty cents a year. 


100 HYMN BOOKS FREE. 


Send $2.50 for 25 A g*- of Best mye. music ed., manilla 
cover, or $3.75 00 board and we will send 100 
copies word ed, FREE Samples 10c. 


Evangelical Publishing Co., 6 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 


PUZZLE BOOK AND PRIZE OFFER FREE 


toall on application. Address FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 
56 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


ENVELOPE ARD Co., 576 Masonic Temple, Ghieago ag. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
4 as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty- a cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a yearextra. 
Order for the ny of an address should be received one 
week before chan to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
boys only. 


RUMSEY HALL, * rs xx 


WABAN SCHOOL, _— ae 


MASS. 
Home school for twenty-five be =o AM. Prinetpa. 
y, A. 











printed to order, only $1 fy BO ve goer 
stationery cheap. Address to-d: 





An ideal school for young 





ngl has) now the finest building devoted 
Nev =4 and to music in the world. 
NSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsurpassed ad- 
OF MUSIC vantages in composition, vocal and 
instrumental music, and elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manzger, Kosten, Mass. 


5 14, 983 A | t ft were made to Civil Service 
ppo Hi] men $ places oe the year endin; 
june $0, 1902. This was 4,692 more than were a ted during 1901. 
ticellent opportunities for young people. undreds of those 
¥hom we e pre are by mail for the examinations are annual y ap 
printed. it information about all government positions free 
rite for our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examtnations, 
COLUMBIAN Sy geet CPt-LEne 
223-2 25 Pa. Ave. S. E. Washington, Cc. 








When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
infomation ok about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
in all departments of literature is very 
complete, 

An Assortment of Catalogues 


special slips of books at reduced 
saieed tell bor 8 to ied bani 


F, E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Bangs and Company 


Nos. 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 


Near Seventeenth Street 
Rew York 





Have almost Daily Auction Sales 


Of Libraries, Collections of Books, Autographs, 
Coins, Medals, and Other Literary Property. 


Consignments Solicited Correspondence Tnvited 
Catalogues Mailed upon Application 


SPLENDID PRESENTS 


for a little work—you can easily earn watches, 
clocks, silver, games, books, dolls, knives, 
guns, cameras, etc. Don't miss our mew pian 
and special premium list. Write to-day to 


HOWARD CO. 576 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT | 
CURES THE WORST COUGKIS. 
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| Fine Books 








} Gift Books 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK 


Ask your Bookseller to show you 


THE LARK CLASSICS 
THE LARK WISDOM SERIES 
THE LARK EDITIONS 











The prettiest books on the market. Suitable for gifts 


all the year round 
Leather $1.00 Cloth 50 cents 
Bound, and Stamped in Gold 


THE LARK, 2 vols., $6.00. THE PUR. 
PLE COW, paper 50c. leatherette $1.00 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS 
At the Sign cf the Lark 
662 SIXTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 


_Ghe Leading Gift Book 


Wanted: 
A Chaperon 


By PAUL 
LEICESTER FORD 


With Color Illustrations by 
Curisty. Handsomely printed 
and bound. $2.00. 


54th Thousand 





DODD, MEAD @ 
COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 





LAYS FOR LITTLE CHAPS 


By ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


With over 100 illustrations and a photo- 
gravure frontispiece. Daintily bound, 
gilt top, $1.00 net, post, 11 cts. 

Mr. Waterhouse, the author of these 
charming and quaint children’s verses, is a 
newcomer to the Kast. In the West his 
name is a household word and his. verses 
are as eagerly read wherever they appear. 
The book is profusely illustrated al the 
laughing faces of the little folk smile on you 
from every page. The frontispiece, « The 
Little Chap That Runs the House,” invites 
you with his roguish smile to enter with 
him into his kingdom, “The Land of Three 
Feet High.” 


A History of the Five Indian Nations 
THE IROQUOIS 


By CADWALLADER COLDEN 


With facsimile maps and a photogravure portrait. Two 
volumes, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net per volume. Post- 
age, 15 ets. An una ridged reprint of this valuable 
work on the famous Iroquois Indians. The original 
edition is now so scarce it is worth $1,500 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, New York 








Each piece 


a Unique 


Work f Art 


The Rookwood PAMerv, C. 
Cimeimmnahc ,O. 
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BEAUTIFUL, GIFT “THINGS 


14K Gold Brooch, Pearl Bow-Knot . - $2 
14K Gold La Valliere Baroque Pearl Pendant e 
14K Roman Gold Locket . 
14K Gold La Valliere Baroque Pearl ‘Pendant 

14k ‘* Brooch Pearl Sunburst 

l4k “ La Valliere Baroque Pearl Pendant 

l4k “ Links, pair ° 

14K Se. art Pin, Enameled Face 

Mk * Wishbone and B: aroque Pe ‘earl 
14K Rose finish 

14K Knot 

4k “ Pearl Fleur-de-lis 

lik “ Pearl Crown 

lik . “« Sunburst . 

l4k ‘ “« Inter ween Point 

4k * Enameled 


Each article is encased in neat*box, ‘ona will _ sent \montaatl anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


117—1l4K Gold Scart Pin, set with Pearls. 
Rose finish, set with Pearl 
“ Enameled Face : e 

Brooch, Roman Bow-Knot . 
Links, set with Diamond ; pair. 
Cigar Cutter 
Locket, set with Pearl 
Links, pair 
Brooch, Pearl, Harvest Moon 

- Ename led, Pearl Center 
Links, pair ° 


_ 


PO RO > Go mt RODD ATHm Go So TOONS 
— 
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Belt Pin, set with 3 Baroque Pearls 
Brooch, Diamond Center . ° 
14K Locket, Rose finish 
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Beautiful Holiday PRESENTS 


FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers of The 
Independent. Good for 30 Days. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED CHINA TEA SET 
(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 Ibs. of 
our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib. This 
advertisement MUST accompany 
order. You will have no trouble in 
getting orders among your neighbors 
and friends for 20 lbs. of our cele- 
brated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK 
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WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TTELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 
From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application, 

QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Maybe the grocer 
is “just out of 
Ivory Soap but 
has another, he 
thinks, is just 
as good.” Ivory 
must be the best 
or he would 
not use it as his 
standard of com. 
Parison. Buy 
Ivory Soap and 
be sure of getting 
the best. 
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LAKEWOOD, 


New Jersey, 


The Famous Resort for Fall 
and Winter! 





The Laurel House 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til June Ist, 1903. 


The Laurel-In-The-Pines 


Now Open for the Season Un- 
til May 15, 1903. 





Both Hotels Under Management of 
DAVID B. PLUIIER. 


A. J. MURPHY, Assistant Manager, Laurel House. 
FRANK F. SHUTE, Ass’t Mgr., Laurel-in-the-Pines. 
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Survey of the World 


Politicians are inter- 
ested in the recent 
attempt of Mr. L. 
T. Michener to ascertain the attitude of 
Republicans in Indiana toward Presiden- 
tial candidates. Mr. Michener, now a 
resident of Washington, was formerly 
Attorney-General of that State and a 
leader in the movement for the nomina- 
tion of the late President Harrison. A 
few weeks ago he addressed to thirty 
influential Republicans in Indiana a let- 
ter in which he said: 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


“Tt is believed here that Senator Hanna 
will try to get the Presidential nomination in 
1904, and that he expects the support of In- 
diana. Some of the President’s friends are 
a little uneasy about it. Do you think Hanna 
could take Indiana away from Roosevelt—or 
Fairbanks? Kindly let me have your views.” 


Concerning the twenty-five answers he 
received Mr. Michener says that they 
show that, Oliver P. Morton excepted, no 
Republican has ever had such a hold on 
the respect of Indiana as is now possessed 
by Senator Fairbanks. “ The State is his, 
and he can do as he likes with it.” If he 
should be a candidate, Mr. Michener 
adds, he would have the loyal and ag- 
gressive support of his State ; if he should 
not be, and if Mr. Hanna should contend 
with Mr. Roosevelt for the nomination, 
the choice of the Indiana delegation 
would be in doubt. Mr. Hanna’s com- 
ment upon this is: 

“ As I have said time and time again, I am 


not a candidate; I shall not be one, and I don’t 
want the job.” 


Mr. Michener’s inquiries appear to have 
been suggested only by his own curiosity. 
—\Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, a negro jour- 
nalist of New York, has been appointed 
by Secretary Root a Special Commission- 


er to inquire in the Philippines as to con- 
ditions favoring or opposing the coloniza- 
tion there of negroes now living in the 
States——The friends of the negro post- 
master at Wilson, N. C., having sub- 
mitted the testimonials of white Demo- 
crats as to his good character, the Demo- 
cratic Representatives of that State re- 
quested Postmaster-General Payne to ap- 
point some competent white man in his 
place. Such a change is desired by Sen- 
ator Pritchard, leader of the movement 
for the exclusion of negroes from the 
Republican party in the South, who as- 
serts that Postmaster Vick has been sup- 
porting Democratic candidates. Mr. 
Vick denies this. Senator Simmons 
(Democrat) was led to believe that the 
President resented the request of the 
Democrats for the appointment of a white 
man, and he was about to deliver a speech 
on the subject when Mr. Payne assured 
him that the President did not regard the 
request as impertinent interference.—It 
became known that Japan did not warmly 
approve the President’s intention,to ap- 
point Mr. John Barrett Minister to! that 
country. Mr. Barrett has declined the 
offered appointment, and it is understood 
that Minister Griscom will be transferred 
to Japan from Persia, Mr. Pearson (now 
Consul-General at Teheran) taking his 
place.—It is again reported that Gov. 
Taft will be appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court upon the retirement of 
Justice Shiras——There is also a rumor 
that Representative Loud, of California, 
recently defeated by the influence of the 
letter carriers, an increase of whose sal- 
aries he opposed. will be appointed 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 
and that the carriers will be placed under 
his direction —The labor unions are pro- 
testing against the placing of mail boxes 
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in street cars, because .in strikes, if all 
cars were so used, the strikers might 
be exposed to prosecution for preventing 
the movement of the mails—Gen. Uribe 
Uribe, recently leader of the Colombian 
revolutionists, publishes a letter advis- 
ing Colombia to take no action concern- 
ing the canal until the Panama Com- 
pany’s concession shall have expired, in 
1904.—A curious use of the tariff is seen 
in the decision of the Collector at San 
Francisco that a duty of 40 per cent. must 
be paid on the end of the new Pacific cable 
for a distance of twelve miles from the 
shore.—The first of the naval maneuvers 
in the Caribbean shows a victory for the 
“enemy,” Rear-Admiral Sumner and his 
battle ships having succeeded in entering 
the harbor of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, and 
in laying mines there before the arrival of 
Rear-Admiral Higginson’s defending 
squadron.—At the annual meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League 
the policy of the President with respect 
to appointments was warmly commended. 
He “ has done more,” said the annual re- 
port, “for the practical enforcement of 
the Civil Service law, the elevation of 
the moral tone of the public service, and 
the general advancement of improved 
methods of government, than it has fallen 
to the lot of any other President to do 
so soon after assuming office.” It is 
pointed out that the merit system is es- 
tablished and in good working order in 
the Philippines, but that the extension of 
it to the local service in Porto Rico de- 
pends upon the island’s legislature, to 
which a carefully prepared bill will be 
submitted in January. The League 
urges that the system be applied to the 
Consular and Indian services, and that 
all Veteran Preference bills be opposed. 
ed 


Many bills relating to 


The Work of 


Trusts have been intro- 
Congress 


duced at Washington, and 
there has been one hearing on the sub- 
ject before the House sub-committee of 
which Mr. Littlefield is chairman. It is 
reported, however, that influential Re- 
publican members of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee are opposed to any ac- 
tion on the question, some saying that 
the Sherman act goes far enough, and 
others that nothing further can be done 
without a Constitutional Amendment. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Mr. Hanna is unwilling that there shall 
be any attempt at additional legislation. 
In the House, the new chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. Jenkins, is of 
the opinion that the powers of Congress 
were exhausted in the Sherman act, and 
that the adoption of a Constitutional 
Amendment must precede any more ef- 
fective legislation. The people, he says, 
are determined that some action shall be 
taken, and he thinks there should be a 
movement to obtain the Constitutional 
power which he believes to be lacking. — 
In the Senate, Mr. Cullom sought to 
take up the reciprocity treaty with 
France for consideration, but was op- 
posed by Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Hoar and Mr. 
Lodge, the first of these asking that the 
treaty be withdrawn from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, in which he is 
the chief figure-——The new treaty with 
Newfoundland has been published. In 
addition to the reciprocal provisions con- 
cerning the fisheries, it provides for the 
free admission into Newfoundland of a 
long list of our manufactures, including 
agricultural implements, machinery, etc., 
and would give us substantially all of 
the island’s import trade. It will be op- 
posed by the New England Senators.— 
Senator Quay is contending vigorously 
for the passage of the bill to create three 
new States. A majority of the Repub- 
lican Senators appear to oppose the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico, 
but Mr. Quay asserts that the original 
bill, instead of the committee’s substitute, 
will be passed if he can force a vote on 
the question.—Bills for the erection, at a 
cost of $7,000,000, on a site adjoining the 
Congressional Library, of a building for 
the Supreme Court and the Department 
of Justice, and of a building for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to cost $1,500,- 
000, are to be reported favorably in the 


House. 
sa 


Last week’s testimonv 
before the Anthracite 
Strike Commission was 
almost exclusively that of miners or min- 
ers’ widows concerning hardships and 
injustice to which, as they alleged, they 
had been subjected. By some of the 
stories the Commissioners appeared to be 
deeply moved. An old miner nam 


The Coal Strike 
Hearing 
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Col!, who had been maimed and repeated- 
ly injured during nineteen years’ service 
in the Markle Company’s mines—having 
lost one eye, had his ribs broken, his skull 
fractured, and one leg permanently dis- 
abled—testified that the company recent- 
ly evicted him and his family, consisting 
of his wife, who was ill, her mother (100 
years old, blind and feeble), and two 
adopted children, orphaned by mine ac- 
cidents. On a cold and rainy day he 
was forced to take his family seven miles, 
to Hazleton, where they found shelter in 
a damp and unfurnished house. There 
his wife died. “I buried her yesterday,” 
said the old man, who added that his 
wife’s mother now appeared to be dying. 
After his leg had been so badly hurt, his 
fellow miners collected for him $167, of 
which the Markle Company at once took 
all but $25 for rent and supplies. Mrs. 
Kate Burns testified that her husband was 
killed in the Markle mines, leaving her 
with five children. For six years she 
kept them at school by her work, part of 
which was done for the company, which 
retained her pay. She was occupying a 
house of two rooms. When her oldest 
boy was fourteen she sent him to the 
mines. On his first pay day he received 
a bill of $396 for rent and coal. After 
her husband’s death and up to that time 
she had not been asked for rent, but she 
then learned that rent at the rate of $5.50 
per month had been charged against her. 
Her other boys were put to work, but it 
took the family thirteen years, or until 
August last, to pay the debt. Similar 
stories were told by others, some of whom 
testified as to the very high prices exacted 
at the Markle Company’s store. In most 
cases there was no cross examination. 
John Early and F. O’Hara, presidents of 
local branches of the union, testified that 
one Grimes, formerly a mine foreman, at- 
tempted to bribe them, at first offering to 
pay for work in the political interest of 
Congressman Connell, an operator, and 
then offering each of them $2,500, with 
$100 apiece for ten members of their 
“locals,” if they would secure the pas- 
sage of a resolution in favor of stopping 
the strike and resuming work. The Del- 
aware and Hudson Company submitted 
a statement showing that in 1901 the 
average earnings of its miners has been 
8622, while laborers received $449.—Dur- 
ing the cold weather of last week there 
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was much suffering in the Northwestern 
cities for lack of coal. A widow and her 
little child were frozen to death in their 
rooms in New York. In some cities 
riots were with difficulty prevented.— 
The hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee in Washington concerning the 
pending eight-hour bill have been marked 
by sharp controversy. Mr. Mull, of the 
Cramps Shipbuilding Company, testified 
last week that members of the Ma- 
chinists’ Union, while trying to cause a 
strike at the yards, went on board the war 
ship “Alabama” and the transport 
“Thomas” (this was during the Span- 
ish War) and so injured the machinery 
that both would have been badly crippled 
if they had gone to sea before the in- 
juries had been discovered. Mr. Gom- 
pers denied this. 


At the National 
Reciprocity Con- 
vention in Detroit, 
last week, a forcible address was made 
by Governor Cummins, of Iowa, whose 
views concerning the tariff and the 
Trusts attracted much attention during 
the recent campaign. Tariff schedules, 
he said, like all other laws, were to be 
made, unmade and remade, according to 
the public needs. He did not believe that 
they should be changed only through 
reciprocal treaties. So long as the con- 
trolling minds in Congress should insist 
that the welfare of the country demanded 
that the tariff be let alone, there would 
be no hope for practical or substantial 
reciprocity. He believed that some tariff 
changes were “ demanded now,” without 
respect to a modification of duties levied 
by any other country upon our exports: 


The National Reci- 
procity Convention 


“There are duties, notably in the iron and 
steel schedule, altho not confined to it, which 
are absolutely indefensible, which no man will 
ever attempt to defend, and which are as 
much at war with the real object of protection 
as free trade itself. They can greatly be re- 
duced and still the American manufacturer 
will occupy the whole American market, pay 
the highest American wages, and be rewarded 
with an ample American profit; and, there- 
fore, they ought to be reduced, not years 
hence, but now. 

“What evidence is there to sustain the 
assertion that a correction of the grossly ex- 
cessive duties would hasten the day of extreme 
commercial activity to a close? None what- 
ever, save the cries of those who want to be 
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let alone, but who ought not to be let alone, 
repeated by a coterie of statesmen who have 
become imbued with the calm philosophy of 
the citizen of Arkansas, who refused to mend 
his roof in dry weather because it was un- 
necessary, and did not mend it when it rained 
because it was impossible. 

“We, who believe that the time has come 
in which to make certain changes, are in favor 
of no modification that will admit, except 
through fair reciprocity. which will increase 
rather than diminish the work to be done in 
this country, a single dollar of imported com- 
modities. We do not favor the reduction of 
any schedule below the point at which the 
American manufacturer can, if he will, 
monopolize the whole American market at a 
fair price. We stand for tariff duties so ad- 
justed that the potential competition from 
other countries will prevent producers at home 
from exacting more than a just and reasonable 
price for what they produce.” 


If it were intended to employ the doc- 
trine of reciprocity only in those in- 
stances in which we could get some- 
thing and give nothing, it was but an idle 
dream, and we might as well eliminate 
the word from our platforms. The pro- 
tective policy of this country was im- 
pregnable against the assaults of its en- 
emies, the Governor added. “ If the cit- 
adel ever falls, it will be because its 
friends make the excesses and perver- 
sions of that policy so obnoxious that 
they obscure the righteousness and the 
glory of the principle itself.”—-At a ban- 
quet on the evening of the roth, Senator 
McMullen, of Ontario (a Canadian del- 
egate), said that Canada was not seek- 
ing reciprocity, being less concerned on 
that subject than ever before. Reciproc- 
ity, he asserted, must be preceded by a 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute.—The resolutions of the convention 
call for the ratification of the Newfound- 
land treaty and the Kasson treaties, es- 
pecially “the very important one with 
France;” ask for a treaty with Cuba; 
and earnestly urge the Government and 
Congress to take steps at once for recip- 
rocal trade relations with Canada. 


Js 


A treaty of reciprocity, or a proto- 
col to serve as a basis for final ne- 
gotiations in Washington, was signed in 
Havana on the 12th. It is understood 
that votes enough to ratify such a treaty, 
provided that it reduces the duty on Cu- 


Cuba 
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ban sugar by not more than 20 pet cent., 
can now be had in the Senate.—The spe- 
cial judge before whom all cases arising 
out of the recent labor riots are brought 
has directed that the Mayor of Havana 
be prosecuted for his attempt to shield 
riotous strikers after they had been ar- 
rested. The Mayor has been suspended 
from office. Councilman Bonachea takes 
his place. Councilman Guevara and a 
member of the labor unions’ Central 
Committee have been arrested for sedi- 
tion. These proceedings offend some 
members of the Veterans’ Association, 
whose influence was used effectively to 
restore peace, and who promised the 
strikers that there should be no prosecu- 
tions. There is some danger of political 
complications, owing to the assertion of 
leaders of the Nationalist party that the 
arrests have been made for political rea- 
sons.—The first regular train on the new 
railroad started from Santiago for Ha- 
vana on the morning of the 8th, with 150 
through passengers.—In the course of a 
public address at New York, last week, 
General Fitzhugh Lee described his ex- 
perience in Havana, just before the re- 
cent war, and said he believed the 
“Maine ” was blown up by some of the 
young Spanish officers whom General 
Weyler had left in the arsenal. He was 
confident that neither General Blanco 
nor any of his officers had anything to do 
with it. 
a 

As we expected in our last 
issue, Greet Britain and Ger- 
many have proceeded to take measures 
to collect their debts from Venezuela. On 
Tuesday the 9th the combined fleets of 
England and Germany, consisting of 
four British and ten German boats, sailed 
into the harbor of La Guayra. They went 
alongside the Venezuelan vessels that 
were anchored in the harbor and ordered 
them to surrender. Without a shot be- 
ing fired the vessels were seized in the 
name of the German Emperor and the 
King of England. Altho two of 
the Venezuelan vessels were undergoing 
repairs, they were all taken outside the 
harbor and the “General Crespo,” the 
“ Tutumo” and the “ Margarita” were 
sunk, as it now appears, by the Germans. 
In the meantime the German and English 
Ministers at Caracas had embarked on 


Venezuela 
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their war ships in the harbor. As soon 
as it became known what had happened 
there was a great patriotic demonstra- 
tion at Caracas. At eight in the evening 
crowds gathered and paraded in the 
streets and squares displaying banners 
and singing patriotic songs. Violent 
speeches were delivered and the populace 
marched to the palace shouting “ Death 
to the Germans! Death to the English! ” 
The Venezuelan Government thereupon 
ordered the arrest of all German and 
English subjects in the capital. The 
British and German envoys had placed 
the interests of their countries in the 
hands of our Minister before they took 
their departure from Venezuelan soil, and 
as a Minister has no discretion in accept- 
ing such a trust, Minister Herbert W. 
Bowen immediately called upon Presi- 
dent Castro to effect the release of the 
British and German subjects. Altho 
President Castro was at first unwilling 
to recognize Mr. Bowen’s authority, the 
latter eventually convinced him that he 
was acting within his rights and Presi- 
dent Castro reluctantly consented to re- 
lease the prisoners. This caused great 
rejoicing in England and Germany, and 
Mr. Bowen with Mr. Russell, the Ameri- 
can Attaché, personally went to the prison 
to assist those prisoners who were sick 
and in need of money. Eventually all the 
German and English subjects fled to the 
United States Legation as they feared 
assassination from the Venezuelan mob 
if they appeared in the streets. Minister 
Bowen then opened the British Legation 
under the American flag and placed Mr. 
Russell in charge of it. In the meantime 
cots were procured and enough provi- 
sions obtained to withstand a long siege. 
The next day Minister Bowen convinced 
President Castro of the advisability of 
agreeing to arbitration in the settlement 
of the difficulty between Venezuela and 
Great Britain and Germany. According- 
ly, he cabled this to the American State 
Department, and Secretary Hay having 
approved, the proffer was transmitted to 
Berlin and London. Mr. Hay gave or- 
ders to Mr. Bowen that in the event of 
arbitration Mr. Bowen should represent 
Venezuela and not the United States. 
England and Germany, however, have 
not as yet accepted the proposal of arbi- 
tration. Some say they will, others thar 
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they will not. In the meantime, the 
blockade of La Guayra is rendered com- 
plete by the allied navy. The German 
consuls and other subjects of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany who were not at the 
Legation at Caracas have been trans- 
ported to the war ships, but the custom 
houses have not yet been seized. Altho 
up to this time the blockade has been 
known as a “ peaceful ” one, it now turns 
out that war may have actually begun, be- 
cause on last Saturday for th ‘ea quarters 
of an hour the German cruiser “ Vineta ” 
and the British vessel “ Charybdis ” 
united in a bombardment of Fort Salona 
and Fort Libertardo, the chief harbor de- 
fenses of Puerto Cabello, the Venezuelan 
garrison making only a feeble attempt at 
resistance. After reducing the fort to 
ruins and wounding two Venezuelan sol- 
diers the war ships put back to La 
Guayra. This summary action is the re- 
sult of the seizure last Wednesday of a 
British tramp steamer lying in the harbor 
of Puerto Cabello by a mob from the 
city, who subjected her captain and crew 
to arrest and generally insulted the flag. 
When the British and German command- 
ers sent their ultimatum to the town for 
redress they gave only two hours of time’ 
for an acquiescent answer before the com- 
bardment should take place. Altho the 
city authorities telegraphed to President 
Castro for instructions they were re- 
turned just fifteen minutes too late and 
the bombardment was begun. When 
news of this was received, intense excite- 
ment was again revived in Caracas. 
President Castro made an impassioned 
speech, and altho every able bodied 
male from 18 to 50 years of age in the 
Republic had already been drafted into 
the army the day before, new volunteers 
flocked in from all sides, and even priests 
enlisted. President Castro is giving his 
entire time to fortifying the route from 
La Guayra to Caracas and has released 
all those who took part in the revolution 
against him, asking them to unite with 
him in defending the Fatherland. He 
has even freed “ El Mocho,” the famous 
revolutionary leader, who has been in 
prison for two years and is one of the 
most popular idols of the populace, and 
who has fought Castro and every other 
Venezuelan President every chance he 
got. 
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If the political maxim is 
true that nothing like a 
foreign war stops all opposition to the 
party in power, President Castro should 
be very glad. The feeling of patriotism 
in behalf of the common danger to all 
parties has now smoothed over all fac- 
tional differences, and if President Castro 
can play the game long enough it is be- 
lieved that he will have won more pres- 
tige and have strengthened his posi- 
tion as dictator far more than he could by 
defeating the revolutionists on the bat- 
tlefield. In Washington there is no doubt 
that the situation is considered very crit- 
ical. Altho the general belief is that 
the United States will not be drawn into 
the controversy to any serious extent, 
there is feeling of apprehension that some 
untoward event may precipitate trouble at 
any moment, for there is no telling what 
the “ mailed fist” of the German Empe- 
ror may not attempt to do. In England 
there is on all sides a disposition to de- 
plore the imbroglio. Englishmen are sick 
of war and they feel that the present sit- 
uation hardly justifies the proceedings al- 
ready taken, and they also fear that Eng- 
land is being made a cat’s paw for Ger- 
many. On the other hand, Germany is 
apparently delighted to test her military 
power, and if any trouble arises it is 
generally expected that it will come from 
German ambition. Italy threatens to join 
England and Germany, and already, it is 


The Situation 


said, has sent an ultimatum to Venezuela, 


to pay up some $60,000 which she claims 
has long been owing to her. The South 
American republics take Venezuela’s side 
unequivocally, and some even go so far 
as to threaten some sort of aid in case of 
actual invasion. France deplores the ac- 
tion of England and Germany. In gen- 
eral. throughout the world it is argued 
that the allies have had no justification 
in international law for sinking the 
Venezuelan ships and storming Puerto 
Cabello during a “ peaceful blockade,” 
and the outlook is considered at the pres- 
ent writing very grave. 


a 


On December toth the 
completion of a remarka- 
ble engineering project 
was celebrated, when the great Nile 
reservoir and dam at Assouan were in- 


The: Assouan 
Dam 
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spected and temporarily opened in the 
presence of the Khedive of Egypt, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Lord 
and Lady Cromer and many other dis- 
tinguished persons. On the afternoon 
of that day the Khedive turned the key 
which put the electric machinery in mo- 
tion, and in the presence of the onlookers 
the 180 sluice gates opened for a while 
and let the water of the Nile pour 
through. The Duchess of Connaught 
then laid the last stone of the dam, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by 
the Duke of Connaught in 1899. These 
works at Assouan, together with a weir 
at Assiout, 200 miles up the river, are 
built so as to control the water of the Nile, 
on the overflowing of which depends the 
fertility of the Egyptian farm lands. The 
dam at Assouan is a wall of masonry a 
mile and a quarter long. It is about 82 
feet wide at the deepest part and 23 feet 
wide at the top, the hight being 131 feet. 
The interior masonry is rubble granite, 
and the interior casing is of square rock- 
faced granite. There are 140 under 
sluices of 140 square feet area and 40 
upper sluices of 70 square feet area. They 
are closed by means of steel gates, which 
work on free rollers suspended in frames. 
The sluices in the dam were closed when 
the Nile flow ended in November and 
will not be opened until next March, 
when the supply of water can be regu- 
lated so as to fertilize the land properly. 
The storage capacity is estimated at 234,- 
300,000,000 gallons of water. Lord 
Cromer estimates that the works, which 
have cost about two and one-half million 
pounds sterling, will increase the annual 
earning power of Egypt some £2,600,000, 
so that they will more than pay for them- 
selves every year. They will provide an 
additional revenue to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment of about £380,000. Hitherto 
navigation at Assouan has been very dif- 
ficult at high Nile; but the difficulties are 
now removed by the construction of a 
ship canal on the left flank of the dam. 
This canal has already been opened. The 
dam itself was planned so that the his- 
toric temples on the Island of Philae 
might not be submerged, but this purpose 
is only partly fulfilled. The smaller tem- 
ples, when the dam is full, will be sub- 
inerged to a depth of two or three meters, 
but the great Temple of Isis will be left 
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dry The smaller temples have been 
strengthened so that they may not be 
washed away by the action of the water. 
as 

The strike of the stokers, sailors 
and dock laborers at Marseilles 
continues, and the strikers still 
speak bitterly against the Government at 
their meetings, and even urge revolu- 
tionary methods. Several of the leaders, 
indeed, have been arrested by the Gov- 
ernment for advising the men to resort 
to violence. Other laborers of Marseilles 
have joined the dock men in the strike. 
Meanwhile, many travelers who have 
reached Marseilles are kept there by the 
inability of the steamers to get away from 
the docks, and considerable suffering is 
the result—M. Rouvier, Minister of 
Finance, is having great difficulty with 
the new budget. He has to face a dimi- 
nution of resources from several causes, 
and the Chamber of Deputies is opposed 
to any increase of taxation. The budget 
as now arranged shows only 4 small sur- 
plus of 500,000 francs. M. Rouvier is 
advocating two reforms, one affecting the 
distilleries and the other the privileges in 
the tobacco department in certain frontier 
districts, and if he carries these reforms 
through his task will be much simplified, 
but as yet his success is doubtful—The 
run on the French savings banks con- 
tinues unabated, and no one seems able 
to explain exactly why it should be so. 
Since the beginning of the year the with- 
drawals from these banks have exceeded 
the deposits by 129,000,000 francs.—In 
the Chamber of Deputies recently M. 
Gotteron declared that the figures pub- 
lished by the Cologne Gazette, showing 
the inferior discipline and sanitation of 
the French Army to the German Army, 
werecorrect,according to his own investi- 
gations. Thus in 1901 France lost 2,276 
soldiers, whereas Germany lost only 462. 
According to M. Gotteron, Germany has 
lost by disease 13,000 men since the 
Franco-Prussian war, whereas France 
has lost 99,000 men. In his reply, Gen- 
eral André, Minister of War, admitted 
that M. Gotteron was right in his calcu- 
lations. 

“In France,” he said, “the death rate is 
about 4.17 per 10,000, while in Germany it is 
only 1.41, or only about one-third. This fact 
is painful. We must in the first place seek 
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the causes of the evil. If we examine French 
and German statistics we find that two dis- 
eases—consumption and typhoid fever—are 
very deadly in our army. There were 600 
deaths from typhoid fever in -our army in 
1900, as compared with only 87 in Germany, 
while consumption carried off 1,415 men, as 
compared with 129. Diseases of the respiratory 
organs, which may be considered together 
with consumption, made 390 victims, as com- 
pared with 197 in Germany.” 


The mortality from typhoid fever in 
France he attributed to the fact that the 
local municipalities had bad water sup- 
plies, and he intended to withdraw the 
garrisons from all towns which refused 
to follow the Government’s recommenda- 
tions for reform in this matter. The 
greater mortality due to consumption he 
attributed to the care taken in Germany 
to exempt from military service all men 
who showed the slightest trace of this 
disease, whereas in France all able-bodied 
men were enlisted. 


Further information makes clear 
the persecution that has over- 
taken the local committees which were 
directed to inquire into the condition of 
agriculture in Russia and which reported 
in favor of radical reforms. Prince 
Dolgorouhoff, for his connection with the 
Sudzha Committee, has been deprived of 
his official position, placed under police 
supervision for five years, and been for- 
bidden to take part in public affairs dur- 
ing that period. Dr. Martinoff has been 
exiled to Archangel, after solitary con- 
finement in St. Petersburg, on account 
of his report to the Vorenezh Committee. 
In retaliation the reform party has circu- 
lated broadcast Dr. Martinoff’s report, 
wherein he predicted that the task laid 
upon the committees was impossible, that 
their composition was unsatisfactory, and 
that the individual members had not even 
received a guaranty of personal inviola- 
bility. Now comes the news that Pobie- 
donostzeff, who has been Procurator- 
General of the Holy Synod since 1881, is 
to retire. | Pobiedonostzeff has been at 
the head of the reactionary forces, and 
his retirement may have important con- 
sequences. He is to be succeeded by 
Count Sergius Scheremetieff in what is 
the most important office in the Russian 
Empire. 


Russia 





Venezuela and International Law 
By Theodore S. Woolsey, 


Proressor oF INTERNATIONAL Law aT YALE UNIVERSITY 


N the absence of exact information as 
to the present condition of things in 
Venezuela it is impossible to do 

more than comment in a very general way 
upon the international aspects of the dif- 
ficulty which has there arisen. 

The facts seem to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: Both German and British subjects 
doing business in or with Venezuela have 
suffered losses through social disorders, 
and have established claims against the 
state, which, tho pressed diplomatically 
for a considerable time, the present Gov- 
ernment, distracted by revolution, is un- 
able to satisfy. Very likely it is also un- 
willing to satisfy them. Despairing of 
getting a fair consideration of these 
claims in a peaceful way, Germany and 
Great Britain have resorted to violence. 
This pressure has taken the shape of forc- 
ible possession of the La Guayra customs, 
of a pacific blockade of the Venezuelan 
ports, and of the seizure of Government 
property, including several small vessels. 
How much of this program has been 
actually carried out is uncertain, but one 
revenue cutter is reported sunk in the 
process. The counter stroke of the Ven- 
ezuelan Government consisted in the ar- 
rest of all subjects of the two powers 
within easy reach, together with the seiz- 
ure of certain property owned by them. 
President Castro has called his citizens to 
arms and is guarding the approaches to 
his capital, Caracas, which, altho only 
twelve miles from its seaport, La Guayra, 
is 3,000 feet above it, with a range of 
mountains between. Through the good 
offices of the United States Minister resi- 
dent, Mr. Bowen, these foreigners ar- 
rested were speedily liberated. And now 
by the same channel Venezuela requests 
arbitration of the points at issue. 

One asks naturally the legality of such 
international violence as this, which yet 
stops short of war. It is abnormal. 
The fundamental principle of Inter- 
national Law is the equality of states. 
But this action of Germany and 
Great Britain is based: on the in- 
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equality of States, on Venezuela’s in- 
ferior status as compared with their 
own. Nor is this as inequitable as the 
statement may seem to imply. For state- 
hood—that is, unqualified sovereignty— 
means ability on its part of a state to in- 
sist on its rights and fulfil its obligations. 
When a state proves itself irresponsible 
what are others to do? Ordinary meas- 
ures are found futile. Yet protection to 
national interests is necessary. The al- 
ternative is a species of international 
bullying, often ineffective, always pain- 
ful, which is based on the physical weak- 
ness of the party under pressure. Tur- 
key and China have been coerced in this 
way by the Powers. Hayti has had the 
fist of the Germans thrice thrust in her 
face. The minor republics of the Amer- 
ican continent have laid themselves pe- 
culiarly open to this treatment. , Thus 
Great Britain seized Corinto in Nicaragua 
in 1895 and in 1854 our own Government 
bombarded Greytown. Such reprisals to 
redress international injuries are suffi- 
ciently common there. But they all have 
this disagreeable feature: that the party 
executing justice is the judge in his own 
cause. So far as third parties are con- 
cerned, however, they have no right to 
interfere. Their duty is to keep their 
hands off. 

This is the general rule, and yet it may 
happen that the interests of other Powers 
are unnecessarily affected. Let us con- 
sider the British-German action in its 
details, with this in view. 

One means of pressure proposed ap- 
pears to be a pacific blockade of the Ven- 
ezuelan ports. Must such a blockade be 
respected by the trading world? There 
are a dozen instances of this during the 
last century, of which poor little Greece 
has had more than its share. A pacific 
blockade is a contradiction in terms. 
Blockade is a war measure.. How can it 
be legal when there is no war? The an- 
swer is quite clear. So far as third par- 
ties are concerned, it can have no binding 
force. This was admitted in terms in 
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1897, when the powers put a pacific 
blockade upon Crete; and so it should be 
specified in the present situation. Witha 
closure of the passage to and from the 
ocean against Venezuelan ships no fault 
is to be found. But the moment our own 
commerce in Venezuelan waters is inter- 
fered with we ask, Is there a state of war? 
If so, blockade duly notified and properly 
executed is a war right and to be re- 
spected. If there is no legal war, how- 
ever, you may coerce Venezuela; you 
cannot coerce us. 

The case of seizure of the customs at 
La Guayra is not so clear. Its object is 
to collect import dues as an indemnifica- 
tion for losses. It presupposes that for- 
eign commerce goes on, the blockade not- 
withstanding. But will payment of cus- 
toms to the party in possession be looked 
upon as valid by the deposed sovereign ? 
Occupation in a legal war confers tem- 
porary sovereignty upon the occupant, 
and his receipt for dues on imports must 
be held sufficient. But here there is no 
war as yet, and the validity of such re- 
ceipts is a doubtful matter. 

If the allied fleets have actually de- 
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stroyed vessels belonging to Venezuela, 
that is going beyond any form of reprisals 
hitherto discussed. It can hardly be 
other than an act of war. By such an 
act wars are often begun, and without 
formal declaration, they date from this 
first step of violence. One cannot but 
think that this action, if really taken, was 
not intended and will be disclaimed and 
paid for. 

On the other hand, the arrest of resi- 
dent British and Germans, even in case 
of actual war, is an illegal measure. That 
it was not persisted in by the excited 
President of the republic is fortunate and 
will tend to clear the air. 

What are the chances of settling this 
petty quarrel by arbitration? Very small, 
I fear. For arbitration is a remedy to 
be worked up by diplomatic means, in 
cool blood, as between equals, and when 
the award is sure to be paid. Coercion is 
for inferiors. Would the United States 
act as Venezuela’s surety and guarantee 
payment of the award? Otherwise arbi- 
tration can hardly be seriously spoken of. 
The play must go on. 

We can hardly avoid remembering 
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that Venezuela has been in difficulties be- 
fore. It would not be surprising if she, 
too, recalls and relies upon the powerful 
advocacy of the United States in Mr. 
Cleveland’s time, when the controversy 
was a territorial one, and with Great 
Britain alone. Therefore there is the 
more reason why our own Government 
should move cautiously at the present 
juncture. Nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than that our Southern neighbors 
should imagine that the great republic 


future duty of protecting the Panama 
Canal in mind, our Government may very 
well study the characteristics of the other 
states on this continent. That it recog- 
nizes an essential difference between 
them and the average European state is 
clear from our claim to embassy exterri- 
toriality, among other things. We al- 
low our ministers to claim privileges in 
America which they do not pretend to 
elsewhere, save in the Orient. After the 
“ Baltimore” incident at Valparaiso, in 
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Residence of President Castro at Caracas 


stands ready to shoulder the consequences 
of their misdeeds, to pull them_ out of 
the pits they themselves have digged. Mr. 
Hay is much too experienced a diplo- 
mat to be caught in any such trap as 
this. The Monroe Doctrine was founded 
on the principle of self-defense. What- 
ever enlargement it has suffered in its 
eighty years of life, that basic principle 
remains. Only when foreign interven- 
tion in America threatens the interests of 
the United States will the opposite doc- 
trine of anti-intervention be applied. 

In the light of such an episode as this 
in Venezuela, and particularly with the 


1891, Chile was warned to do speedy jus- 
tice to our injured seamen, and to make 
national apology, under threat of war. 
Armed protection to the Panama railway 
has been repeatedly given. Our war 
ships in Rio harbor in 1894 would stand 
no nonsense from the Brazilian naval rev- 
olutionists. In Venezuela itself it has 
seemed at times possible that the United 
States asphalt interest would need protec- 
tion from Government aggression. These 
incidents are enough to show that in deal- 
ing with the states to the south our Gov- 
ernment has taken essentially the same 
stand that Germany and Great Britain 
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do now. It is the result of necessity. 
Where revolutions are frequent, and a 
constitutional president is but too often 
an unconstitutional dictator, the sense of 
national responsibility must, in whatever 
way, be driven home into the Latin-Amer- 
ican mind. Forms must give place to 
realities. And yet there is the constant 
danger that this country’s control over 
American affairs will grow to be such 
that it cannot escape a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Nothing would please the 
great commercial Powers better than to 
look to the United States to redress their 
wrongs. Stability in the American re- 
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publics without responsibility for them, to 
effect this is worthy of all our statecraft. 
But if the United States is not responsible 
for security of property, for fair treat- 
ment of persons, for fulfilment of treaty 
contract, the minor American republic 
must be. And when its sense of respon- 
sibility fails, and the process of coercion 
begins, to develop that sense, what can 
our own country do but stand by, regret- 
ful, yet hoping that good may come, 
watchful that the correction is not be- 
yond reason. Somebody must be respon- 
sible. It is they or we. 
New Haven, Conn., December 13, 1902. 


Minister at Caracas 


By Hamilton Holt 


ROBABLY no man now in the diplo- 
[> matic service of the United States 
has represented this country abroad 
in more capacities than Herbert Wolcott 
Bowen. For twelve years he has con- 
tinuously served the State Department in 
some foreign country. Starting on his 
career as a Consul he has been promoted 
through every grade until he has reached 
his present position of Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Venezuela. 

In 1890 President Harrison appointed 
him Consul at Barcelona, Spain, and in 
1895 President Cleveland promoted him 
to be Consul-General. He had hardly 
held'this office a year when the agitation 
in Spain against the United States be- 
gan to assume unpleasant proportions. 
From that time until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war Mr. Bowen was considered by 
the Barcelona police to be in constant 
danger of assassination. During this 
period nineteen mobs appeared before the 
Consulate-General—the largest one num- 
bering 15,000 persons. Upon one of 
these occasions the mob with shouts and 
execrations demanded the destruction of 
the building and the death of the occu- 
pants. Despite warnings of his danger, 
Consul-General Bowen appeared at the 
entrance and faced the mob until it finally 
dispersed. He was entirely alone but 
for the presence of another American un- 
known to him, who made way through 


the crowd and took a stand in the door- 
way by his side and who afterward ex- 
plained that if there were going to be any 
trouble he wanted his share. 

The day after the declaration of war, 


‘Mr. Bowen, who was the last American 
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official, if not the last American citizen 
to leave Spain, was conducted to the 
frontier on a train guarded by soldiers. 

After the war was over Mr. Bowen 
was just preparing to return to Barce- 
lona when President McKinley appointed 
him Minister Resident and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Persia, to succeed Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, the novelist, who went to 
Athens as Minister, and is now our Min- 
ister to Spain. Two years later the Presi- 
dent promoted Mr. Bowen again to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Persia, and in June, Igol, 
for the third time, promoted him by send- 
ing him as United States Minister to 
Venezuela. Mr. Bowen’s work there 
during the recent revolution and during 
the present crisis have brought him into 
such prominence that no mention of his 
work is necessary. 

Mr. Bowen was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., February 29th, 1856, and therefore, 
although he is forty-six years of age, he 
has only had eleven real birthdays. His 
father was Henry C. Bowen and his 
mother was Lucy Maria Tappan, a 
daughter of the abolitionist, Lewis Tap- 
pan, Esq. His early education was ob- 
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tained at the Academy at the country 
home of his parents in Woodstock, Conn.., 
and at the Polytechnic Institute, of 
Brooklyn. When sixteen years of age he 
left school and went to France and Ger- 
many with a tutor to prepare for college. 
On his return home after two years’ 
study he entered Yale in the class of 1878, 
among whose members were William H. 
Taft, now Governer of the Philippines ; 
William H. Hunt, now Governor of 
Porto Rico, and the late John A. Porter, 
Secretary to President McKinley. 

After leaving Yale he passed a year in 
Italy, studying Italian and music, and 
then returned to enter the Columbia Law 
School, from which he was graduated 
with the degree of LL.B. cum laude. He 
had only practiced his profession a few 
years in New York City when he entered 
the diplomatic service. 

Mr. Bowen has published from time to 
time several small volumes of verse, and 
in 1896 he brought out, through the Put- 
nams, a manual of “ International Law,” 
which was written at Barcelona and 
which is a simple statement of the prin- 
ciples underlying the law of nations. 

New York City 
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A Russian View of American Imperialism 
By Professor F. de Martens 


[This is the second article of American Impressions that we have printed from Professor de Martens. 


The first appeared in our issue of December 4th. 


It will be remembered that the author fills the 


chair of International Law at the University of St. Petersburg and spent two months in this country, 
where he has many eminent friends, in the autumn of 1901. Only last week it was announced that 
he had received the Nobel Prize of some $40,000 for what he had done to promote peace in the 
world. Professor de Martens is probably the greatest authority on International Law in the world.— 


EDITOR. ] 


HE “ Americanization of the whole 
world ” is, at the present day, the 
favorite subject of articles and 

essays in Anglo-American journals and 
periodicals. By some, the idea is warm- 
ly advocated as the realization of their 
fondest ideal and the long anticipated 
outcome of their highest aspiration; 
while to others it is a kind of nightmare 
that darkens and saddens their hopes 
for the future. There is no doubt that 
the latter represent the opinions of the 
non-Anglo-American nations of Europe. 

If by the word “ Americanization ” 
we understand the subjugation of all 
European peoples to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can race, then there is no occasion for 
us to fear. Even the boldest champion 
of Anglo-American imperialism does 
not dream of conquering the whole world 
by fire and sword. Such being the case, 
we ask ourselves, in what should con- 
sist “the Americanization of the whole 
world?” In other words, what is the 
ideal aim the Americans should pro- 
pose to themselves in their relations to- 
ward the other civilized people of the 
earth? 

It seems to me that the nature of this 
high and ideal aim has been dictated by 
the whole history, the governmental or- 
der, the laws and customs of the great 
American people. The historical part to 
be played by the United States does not 
consist in the conquest of foreign lands 
by sword and fire, and the ideal aim of 
the national politics of the great Ameri- 
can Republic is not to be found in the 
subjugation of.the rest of the world by 
the almighty dollar. It is, rather, my 
firm conviction that the high civilizing 
destiny of America resides. in the many 
siled development of those great spirit- 
ual forces by which it was originally 
created and by which it. has lived and 
grown, up to the present moment. In 


what, then, do these spiritual forces con- 
sist? 

Montesquieu uttered a profound truth 
when he affirmed that those same forces 
which called a nation into life mneces- 
sarily impress upon it an ineffaceable 
stamp and serve as levers in its historical 
mission and progressive development. 
If we apply this to the United States, this 
living principle appears to be the union 
of single forces in one whole for the at- 
tainment of higher aims. Whcen, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, thirteen 
States joined together and formed a con- 
federation, they acted in the name of 
that great principle which has in our 
own days been inscribed under the gigan- 
tic figure of Liberty in the cupola of the 
Washington Capitol: E pluribus unum! 
When, in 1788, the representatives of 
these thirteen States subscribed the arti- 
cles of the Constitution of the United 
States they fused together their material 
and spiritual interests, for the sake of 
preserving, before and above all things, 
their political independence. But when 
this, their first and chief object, had been 
attained, these same United States con- 
tinued to show all the peoples of the 
civilized world that for the full develop- 
ment of national power it is necessary 
to remain always faithful to the rule: 
E pluribus unum. Such was the covenant 
handed down by. the illustrious creators 
of the North American Republic to their 
descendants and, at the same time, to 
all the other nations. 

The whole historical growth. of the 
American nation and its institutions af- 
fords an eloquent illustration of this rule. 
From. the thirteen States have sprung 
forty-seven States and several - Terri- 
tories, just as from the one university of 
Harvard have sprung some thirty other 
universities. In every branch of eco- 
nomical activity and political life the 
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Americans have proved by incontroverti- 
ble facts that only by the union of sin- 
gle and scattered forces can great 
achievements be accomplished in all the 
spheres of human activity. 

If the “ Americanization of the whole 
world” is to be confined to the triumph 
of this great moving principle of human 
life, we can only rejoice that this idea 
has already gained such a widespread in- 
fluence among the nations of Europe. 

In close connection with this living 
principle is another, that has also received 
in America its fullest and most potent 
example. The United States form one 
undivided nation under one supreme 
power. But this national unity has in no 
way destroyed or encroached on the local 
independence of the separate States, 
which have preserved their State legisla- 
tion, their representative chambers, their 
public tribunals of justice and their ad- 
ministrative independence in the regu- 
lation of all that concerns local interests. 
This respect for the local autonomy of 
the separate States is the cornerstone of 
the whole constitutional organization of 
the Union. 

In this way the development of the 
United States affords an evident proof 
of the truth of another historical prin- 
ciple, whichmay be succinctly expressed in 
the proposition: “ Unity in diversity, and 
diversity in unity.” This law, like a 
guiding clue in a labyrinth, runs through 
the whole life of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdom. It is also the foundation 
of all progressive and peaceful develop- 
ment in the life of a people. 

There is still another reason for the 
spiritual progress of the American peo- 
ple—namely, their unrestricted tolerance 
in all matters of religion and creed. No- 
where throughout the country do we find 
any trace of clericalism, or of a strug- 
gle with pretentions of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, or of any limitation of civil 
and political rights. by way of penalty 
for the profession of any particular faith. 
The American Republic has put into 
practice and adopted Frederick the Great’s 
well-known boast, that in his kingdom 
every one could worship God after his 
own fashion, and might believe and pro- 
fess whatever religion he chose. 

It is also worthy of remark that, tho 
there is no restrictive or compulsory law 
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in the United States in respect of mat- 
ters of religion, and notwithstanding 
the absence among the people of any- 
thing like bigotry or English cant, the 
Americans are, in general, a very re- 
ligious nation. The custom of attend- 
ing church services on Sunday and the 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest 
are all but universal throughout the coun- 
try. 

If, then, the “ Americanization of the 
whole world” leads to the recognition 
and triumph of the American principle 
of liberty of conscience and religion 
throughout the whole world, the Amer- 
icans, in striving toward this end, are 
but contributing to the advancement of 
true civilization. If, thanks to them, 
the disputes and quarrels between rival 
church communities can be brought to 
an end, and the State wisely recognize 
the right of its citizens to believe what 
they choose, this “ Americanization ” 
would seem to be nothing less than the 
conquest of light over darkness, the 
victory of the liberty of conscience over 
medieval persecution and intolerance in 
all matters of religion. In America 
itself the full liberty of conscience and 
religious freedom form the coping stone 
of their State policy. We have, there- 
fore, every right to conclude that “ Amer- 
icanization” is but a synonym for un- 
restricted religious tolerance and com- 
plete liberty of conscience. ; 

I must now refer to another feature 
in the life of the American people— 
namely, the extreme respect in which 
they hold every kind of honest and pro- 
ductive labor. Nowhere in the world 
does there exist an equal respect for labor, 
and nowhere else is the word “ gentle- 
man ” connected with the idea of a work- 
ingman. This we find only in America. 
There every honest workingman is a 
gentleman, and he who has made his 
wealth and his position by his own labor 
ranks first among gentlemen. No honest 
labor in America counts as a disgrace or 
shame, and the title of self-made man 
opens wide the door of every drawing 
room and secures an honorable place in 
society. 

No American will ever think of being 
shocked if, for example, a university 
student, in order to get money to pay 
the necessary fees, takes, during the sum- 
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ner vacation, a place as waiter in a 
hotel, conductor on a railway, or errand 
boy ina store. Many students and pupils 
of the high schools will get up at two 
or three o’clock in the early morning 
that they may rush off to the printing 
office of some paper, and then, either on 
foot or on a bicycle, will distribute the 
number at the houses of its subscribers. 
Young girls who are poor will hire 
themselves out as maids of all work on 
the condition that their mistresses let 
them out for two or three hours a day, 
so that they may be able to attend their 
courses of lectures at the university. 

No American is disturbed or aston- 
ished at such cases as these I have just 
cited. He knows that a Lincoln, a Car- 
negie or a Rockefeller rose from noth- 
ing, and became presidents of the United 
States or the wealthiest millionaires of 
their age. And this is why, in. Amer- 
ica, no honest labor, however humble, is 
reckoned as a disgrace to a man, but, on 
the contrary, serves as the highest recom- 
mendation and honor. And we may add 
that nowhere is labor so abundant as in 
America. 

If, once more, the result of the “ Amer- 
icanization of the whole world” every- 
where and all over the habitable globe 
be the general recognition of the dignity 
of labor, we can only welcome and re- 
joice at such a new state of things. 
Those social prejudices against labor in 
general and certain kinds of work in 
particular will be destroyed and cease to 
exist. If once the idea takes root among 
Europeans that honest labor has a claim 
on our reverence, and that work is the 
living moving power in every sphere of 
human activity, in such a case the Amer- 
icans will achieve a great moral victory 
over Europe, and the result can only be 
a long step in advance in the way of 
progress. All this cultured work of the 
American people is a glorious testimony 
to the truth of the Roman poet’s 
triumphant boast: Labor omnia vincit. 

Besides these leading moral princi- 
ples, of which I have just spoken, and 
with which the Americans have en- 
riched the general treasury of the world’s 
social culture, there are other principles 
also worthy of being universally accepted 
and spread by means of Americanization. 
Anong these may be mentioned: Liberty 
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of thought, word arid speech; equality 
before the law and tribunals of justice; 
stronger and simpler bonds of sympathy 
between the classes, liberal sacrifices on 
behalf of institutions for the public 
good. 

Such, then, are the living principles 
which have been accepted as the founda- 
tion of the political organization of the 
United States. The historical mission 
of the North American Republic consists 
in the many-sided development and in 
the stedfast maintenance of these prin- 
ciples. It is true that every civilized 
government ought to be guided by these 
same principles. But, however this may 
be, it has been generally recognized that 
these social and political blessings have 
in America more than elsewhere been 
made to enter into both the sphere of 
practical life and that of scientific theory. 

It would, however, be a mistake to 
suppose that an ideal order of things ex- 
ists in the United States. In the course 
of the last century several departures 
were made from these high principles, on 
which the national and political life of 
the country was based. The liberty of 
the press, if unrestrained by law or by 
any feeling of decency and moral obliga- 
tion, can anywhere become a curse and 
a scourge to the whole of society. 

The great principle of the union of 
heterogeneous forces into one supreme 
whole, which created a nationality like 
that of the United States, has in these 
later times been made the device of 
American syndicates and trusts, whose 
one aim and object is the destruction of 
all possible competition by the simple 
process of swallowing up every danger- 
ous rival. Such a perversion of a great 
living principle constitutes a complete 
departure from that ideal and reasonable 
end, in the pursuit and realization of 
which is to be found the true force of the 
nation. 

If our point of view as to the general 
mission of the United States has been 
justly chosen and so far mefits atten- 
tion, and if the social principles enun- 
ciated above really form the true motto 
inscribed on the American flag, then the 
great American Republic may justly take 
pride in its glorious past, tranquilly en- 
joy its present, and hopefully look for- 
ward to its future 
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Unfortunately, in these later days, a 
critical change has been effected in the 
United States; a change which may lead 
to a radical departure from all the great 
principles which have come down from 
the founders. 

The famous doctrine of Monroe, called 
into existence by the necessity of setting 
a limit to the mania of interference 
which came into fashion among the great 
Powers of Europe at the beginning of 
the last century, has been changed from 
being an instrument of defense into a 
kind of dynamite bomb that may ex- 
plode at any moment and in any place. 
All depends on the discretion of the 
Washington Government, in whose hands 
the Monroe doctrine is a convenient ex- 
pedient for securing the estrangement 
of all European influence within the 
limits of the entire American continent. 
It seems to me that it is very difficult to 
foresee all the complications that may re- 
sult from the present exaggerated: appli- 
cation of this political doctrine. The 
responsibility undertaken by the United 
States in relation to those nations who 
may have any interest in the American 
continent is great beyond measure. Any 
such interest may serve as an excuse for 
creating all kinds of collision. In pro- 
portion as the political relations of North 
America become more complicated, will 
there be all the greater reason for fear- 
ing and anti¢ipating pretexts for con- 
flicts, the figaf result and issue of which 
no one caf foresee. 

Contemporary American imperialism 
must serve as an unavoidable incentive 
to the most unexpected and unlooked for 
political complications. The seizure of 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
contributed to the glorification of Amer- 
ican courage and prowess. But the an- 
nexation of fresh territory does not 
necessarily bring profit to the conquer- 
ors. Only those conquests form a real 
and solid basis for the development of 
the living forces of the conquerors which 
become incorporated with their very 
flesh and blood and form an organic part 
of their possessions. If the conquest is 
limited to the establishment of absolute 
power over the annexed territory, with- 
out its having been incorporated into 
the kingdom of the conquerors, the only 
possible result will be a subjugation that 
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has to be maintained by a crushing 
physical force. 

I do not presume to judge what will 
be the ultimate fate of these annexations 
made by the United States. Still less 
do I count myself competent to decide 
the constitutional questions raised by 
these annexations, and the necessity they 
impose on America of governing and 
administering her newly conquered 
provinces. 

There can, however, be no doubt that 
these new problems in relation to an- 
nexed territories must call forth new 
political interests, and require new means 
and methods for their retention. The 
part of “citizen of the world” cannot 
be played without incurring heavy ex- 
penditure and sacrifices. And, there- 
fore, the war budget of the United States 
has already augmented with surprising 
rapidity, nor is there a man who can tell 
us when the limits of this augmentation 
will have been reached. 

All these recent facts in the life of 
the great American Republic are very 
striking proofs of her power and vital- 
ity. But it may be permitted to doubt 
whether Americans, in the sphere of in- 
ternational conquests and in the pres- 
ence of the militarism that such annexa- 
tions must give birth to, can gain such 
brilliant results as they have already won 
by their conquests in the peaceful sphere 
of commerce and trade. It is also doubt- 
ful if the laurels of war can profitably 
replace the laurels won in bloodless con- 
tests in the kingdom of peaceful and 
productive labor. 

However this may be, if seemis to. me 
that the historical mission of the United 
States has been fully defined in the course 
of their two hundred years’ existence. 
They have afforded a brilliant example 
of the almost fabulous development of 
all the living forces of a people by 
means- of peaceful: labor and the con- 
tinued cultivation of those great prin- 
ciples on which their political and so- 
cial life was originally founded. It ap- 
pears to me that in the largest develop- 
ment of these principles, in their exten- 
sion and spiritualization, consists the 
ever to be envied historical function and 
mission of the great American Repub- 
lic. To fulfil this calling, no new terti- 
tory need be annexed, no huge fleet and 
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AMERICAN 


army required ; all that is necessary is to 
keep to the path history has already 
shown them to be theirs, and to remain 
true to the living principles of the Amer- 
ican Republic. A still further develop- 
ment of the American university system 
and teaching will naturally lead to a 
better understanding and a wider ac- 
ceptance of those spiritual and cultured 
forces in which the American people are 
so rich. 

It is with these thoughts that I quitted 
the hospitable shores of the United 
States. The more I was enchanted with 
the boundless hospitality of my Amer- 
ican friends and acquaintances, the 
stronger became my wish to see the 
peaceful future of their country in full 
harmony with its peaceful past. The pro- 
founder my respect became for this 
great and sympathetic people, during 
my stay in their country, the clearer and 
more intelligible grew to me the true 
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meaning of the “ Americanization of the 
whole world,” and I understand it now iv 
the sense of the conquest of the whole 
world by that high culture and by those 
great principles which form the basis 
of their political and social life. 

Lastly, so far as concerns the union 
of individuals for the attainment of high 
blessings, the cultivation of diversity in 
unity, the practice of religious tolerance, 
and the belief that labor conquers all—so 
far as these principles are concerned, all 
the best minds of the Old and New 
Worlds will ever act in common and in 
full accord. On the basis of these lead- 
ing principles there can be only a peace 
ful rivalry and an active reciprocity be 
tween Europe and America. To find a 
sure guaranty for the realization of the 
one and the other in the speedy future 
is a task worthy of every statesman and 
of every political thinker. 

St. PererssurG, Russta, November, 1902 


American Bookbinders and Their Work 


By W. G. Bowdoin 


AuTuor oF “Tue Risk oF THE Boox-PLaTE,” ETC. 


HE number of exhibitions of book- 
bindings during the present sea- 
son shows that the appreciation of 

special work of this kind is slowly but 
surely growing. Books that cost from 
fifty to twelve hundred dollars and even 
more no longer are novelties. They are 
shown regularly at the exhibitions, and 
unless they are particularly original and 
striking in execution they are passed 
over without special comment. The 
American school of bookbinding is ap- 
parently now established upon a firm 
basis, and it is interesting to know some- 
thing of the personality of the workers 
therein and to note the progress they are 
making in their art. There is in our own 
city the largest group of bookbinders. 
No less than fifteen New York binders 
have been participants in exhibitions this 


past year or earlier. Next in importance 
as a bookbinding city comes Chicago with 
three special or hand binders. Chicago is 
closely followed by Boston, Mass., which 
city boasts of three art binders. Phila- 
delphia has two prominent binders, while 
East Aurora, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., St. 
Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and Los 
Angeles, Cal., have one each. There are 
others who do not exhibit and are in con- 
sequence not so well known beyond their 
own homes. Some binderies are kept so 
busy with commercial work that they 
neglect the field of special binding. Com- 
mercial work is attractive to binders for 
the reason that it is speedily put through, 
and while the profit per volume is ex- 
tremely small as compared with the re- 
turns from a specially bound book, yet 
the number that it is possible to execute 
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more than makes 
good such a de- 
ficiency. 

There were five 
exhibitions in this 
city this year. The 
first in point of 
time was that 
given at the Put- 
nams’s. Most of the 
bindings shown 
there were exe- 


cuted, of course, by 


the Knickerbocker 
Press. The exhi- 
bition included, 
however, some 
choice examples of 
the work of other 
binders. The sec- 
ond exhibition was 
that held by the 
Scribners. On 


some accounts this was the most impor- 
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Binding by Otto Zahn (Toof & Co.), Memphis, 
Tenn., in decadent yellow levant morocco, with 


dark brown inlay. 
exhibition. 


Shown at the last Scribner 


can binders. The 
exhibition was on 
the whole less 
elaborate than the 
one of last year. 
T he. Bonaventure 
exhibition, with its 
fine display of 
French bindings, 
was also instru- 
mental in bringing 


‘beforethe publicthe 


work of two new 
binders—viz., Miss 
Marguerite Lahey, 
of Brooklyn, and 
Miss MacCol- 
lough, of this city. 
Both give promise 
of being able to 
produce bindings 
of great excel- 
lence. 


Other exhibitions this season were 


tant event of the kind this year because those given by the sister and successor 
of the representative collection of Ameri- of the late Miss Minnie Sophia Prat, 


Binding by Stikeman & Co., New York, in dark green levant morocco. 





The front cover shows a full 


length Chinese lady in native costume in mosaic. The hair is in black morocco: the dress in helio 


trope; the pad in dark blue and the lantern in red. 
sion flower and buds in blue morocco. 


in the last Scribner exhibition. 


The back of the book cover introduces a pa® 
The birds and lines are tooled in gold. This was a numbet 


Bindin 


Binding b 
Maroon 
silk lini 
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Binding by Ralph Randolph Adams, New York, in 
dark brown levant morocco. Boccaccio’s “ Life 
of Dante,” one of three copies on vellum, issued Binding by Ralph Randolph Adams, New York, re- 
by the Grolier Club. Original design after the cently executed for Henry W. Poor. Bound in 
style of the period, bound for Mr. J. Pierpont green levant morocco, inlaid in pink and blue 
Morgan by Mr. Adams, using the full thickness ribbons. The lyres, hearts and butterfiles (sym- 
of the morocco. bolic) tooled in brilliant gold. 


Binding by Herbert M. Plimpton & Co., Boston, 

Binding by P. B. Sanford, Pittsburg, Pa. Dark Mass., in brown levant morocco. Conventional 

maroon levant morocco with green levant double ornament tooled in gold forming border about a 
silk linings, diaper sprinkled with gold tooled stars, 





Miss May Rosina 
Prat, at her own 
bindery, and by 
the Evelyn Nord- 
hoff bindery,.. un- 
der Miss Florence 
Foote, in. connec- 
tion with the Art 
Students’ League, 
of which the 
Nordhoff bindery 
is now a part. 
Miss Margaret 
Sterling, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., has done 
some very credit- 
able binding under 
Miss Foote. 

Miss Preston 
has lately changed 
the location of her 
bookbinding st u- 
dio. Shecon- 
tinues her work as a bookbinder and as 
a teacher of the art on Twenty-third 
Street, but now has very close relations 
with the New York Guild of Arts and 


Binding by Miss Florence Foote, New York, in 
golden brown crushed levant morocco with con- 
ventional design and corners in gold tooling. The 
inside corners of the book are also tooled in gold. 
The book has just been sold for $125 to Mr. Pres- 
ton A, Perry, the book collector, 


Binding by Miss M. E. Bulkley, Hillside, Mo. A 
Kelmscott book bound in green levant morocco 
with elaborate gold tooling. 
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Crafts, in which 
connection she is 
greatly assisted by 
‘Miss Helen G. 
Haskell. Perhaps 
‘one of the most 
promising crafts- 
‘men in the entire 
bookbinding world 
is Peter Verburg, 
of Chicago. He 
shas been a pupil of 
‘Miss Starr, but 
during the past 
‘summer he has 
spent some time 
studying abroad. 
He has now re- 
turned to Chicago, 
where his work is 
characterized by 
freshness of de- 
sign and the most 
careful technical execution. Miss E. A. 
Chapin has been giving a very good ac- 
count of herself in Brooklyn. She has a 
number of pupils and her work, now re- 
produced here for the first time, compares 
most favorably with that of others who 
are comparative beginners of ‘the art. 
The firm of Pawson & Nicholson, who 
were among the exhibitors at Scribner’s 


Binding by Miss Elizabeth G. Chapin, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in full crimson crushed levant. Gold tool- 
ing with heart shaped ornaments, lines and dots. 


busin 
tablis 
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sinding by Peter Verburg, Chicago, Ill., in dark 
green levant morocco, with a border introducing 
repeated and continued curves tooled in gold. 
Diamond ornaments with dotted centerpieces in 
five spots are placed within the curves. The cor- 
ner pieces are heart-shaped. In the center of 
the panel a large diamond contains a ship under 
full sail. 


this year, was established in 1848 by 
James Pawson, a native of England, and 
James B. Nicholson, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Pawson, who was an edge gilder and 
forwarder, was among the first, if not the 
first gilder, who did edge gilding in the 
United States. He gilded many of his 
books on the red or. marble edge. - He 
also did in connection with his binding 
the first inlaying of plates in this coun- 
try, and up to the time of his death in 
1891, at the age of 89 years, his reputa- 
tion for such work was not equaled. 

Mr. Nicholson learned the trade in 
Philadelphia, and on embarking upon 
business for himself determined to es- 
tablish for his firm a reputation that 
should at least equal that of the best 
workers abroad. His skill at finishing 
and in original designing soon attracted 
attention and specimens of his work are 
now highly valued by collectors. 

In 1854 Mr. Nicholson wrote and pub- 
lished a manual on “ The Art of Book- 
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binding,” which is still a text-book for the 
tradesman and the amateur. It is inter- 
esting from the fact that it was the first 
book published in this country that dealt 
exclusively with the technical and artistic 
features of the art of bookbinding. Mr. 
Nicholson died in 1901 at the age of 81 
years. In 1884 the firm passed into the 
hands of the sons, John P. Nicholson, 
James W. Pawson and Clarence G. Nich- 
olson, who had learned all the branches 
of the trade. 

Mr. Otto Zahn, who was in New York 
this season in connection with the exhibi- 
tion of his bindings at Putnam’s, Scrib- 
ner’s and Bonaventure’s, reports a very 
bright outlook for bookbinding during 
the next year. Mr. Ralph Randolph 
Adams, two of whose recent bindings are 
here reproduced, has withdrawn from the 
firm of Schleuning & Adams, with which 
he was formerly connected. He continues 


Binding by Miss EF. G. Starr, Hull House, Chicago, 


Ill., in deep red levant morocco. Passion flower 
as an ornamental detail and lines so tooled as to 
form a conventional cross quite in harmony with 
the book’s title. 
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Doublé and binding by Pawson and Nicholson, Philadelphia, Pa., in red crushed levant morocco. 
Elaborate gold tooling on cover and doublé. : 


- 
* 


Linding by the Knickerbocker Press, New York, in violet crushed levant morocco with arrow-head leaves Tepro 
and bud in mosaic inlay. In the top of the panel are two Tudor roses with gold tooled leaves. their 
A background is obtained by means of sprinkled dots in gold. This book was in the Putnam 
exhibition this year. 
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on his own account at the location of the 
old firm, devoting his attention largely 
to what he has termed Viennese inlay. 
This differs essentially from the ordinary 
so-called mosaic work in that it calls for 
the cutting of the leather down to the 
board, which is the base of the binding, 
and then for inserting a real, instead of 
a superimposed, inlay of 
leather. Mr. Adams has 
produced some very 
beautiful examples of 
this kind of inlay which 
have attracted much atten- 
tion on the part of book- 
lovers who are interested 
in special bookbindings. 
The Schleunings have a 
bookbinding school and 
do commercial work. 

The Plimpton firm sent 
some of their bindings to 
New York this year and 
they will doubtless be en- 
couraged to repeat the 
experiment. They have 
secured some consider- 
able success in the matter 
of tooling. 

Miss M. E. Bulkley be- 
longs to the little group 
of women binders that 
have come to the front 
during the last few years. 
Her workshop is at Hill- 
side, a suburb of St. 
Louis, Mo., where she 
binds a few books every 
year. A special binder, 
it may be added, who 
binds thirty or forty 
books a year is kept very 
busy if no assistance is 
employed. 

For various reasons 
neither Blackwell, Pfister 
(who used to show pyrographic bind- 
ings annually), Launder, Dudley & 
Hodge, Sanford, P. Ringler & Herts- 
berg, The Roycroft, nor Mrs. Meacham 
Strobridge were represented in any of 
the New York exhibitions this year. 
Stikeman & Co. have sustained the repu- 
tation they acquired as fine binders, and 
the work shown by them, which is here 
reproduced, is an excellent example of 
their current work. One of the pupils of 
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Mr. Stikeman, Miss Helen Livingston 
Warren, has just opened a school of 
bookbinding, over which Mr. Stikeman 
will meantime keep a watchful profes- 
sional eye. 

It would seem now that the facilities 
for learning how to bind books are with- 
in easy reach. Under the influence of 


Binding by the Club Bindery, New York City, in full green 
erushed levant moroeco with five filleted lines on edges of 
covers and corner pieces of conventional] clover leaves and blos- 
soms tooled in gold. Donblure of yellow crushed levant with 
gold tooled border of clover leaves and flies of figured silk in a 
Persian effect. 


Miss Preston and her contemporaries 
there has come to be quite a movement 
among women toward bookbinding as an 


employment. Many society women are 
taking up the fascinating craft. It may 
be interesting to know that forty-five 
tools, the best of which are French made, 
are required in the practice of bookbind- 
ing. They are: 

1. Folder. 


2. Shears. 
3. Nail scissors. 
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. Leather knife. 
Guarding knife. 
Cutting knife. 

Steel rule. 

Hand press. 

. Letter press. 

. Big press. 

. Cutting knife (duplicatc). 
. Big hammer. 

. Backing hammer. 

. Beating board. 

. Calipers (3-inch). 

. Tryers. 

. Try square (10-inch). 
. Try square (3-inch). 
. Pencils. 

. Eraser. 

. Sewing frame. 

. Pressing boards. 

. Backing boards. 


Senses 


. Lead. 
. English sewing cord. 
. Hemingway silk. 
. Hand nippers. 
. Band sticks 
. Point for turning hood over headband. 
. Vellum. 
. Pressing tins. 
Sponge. 
. Glue pot. 
. Paste kettle and strainer. 
. Rolling board. 
. Cartridge paper. 
. Leads (duplicate). 
. Dummy books. 
3. Sandpaper. 
. Rubber bands. 
. Flannel. 


There are some forty odd processes in 
the binding of every book. They all re- 


in the 
By Justin 


London 


HE session of Parliament is sinking 
to its close in a dreary and de- 
pressing sort of way. The House 

of Commons will have to carry on its sit- 
tings until the time comes for the inevi- 
table Christmas holidays and then the ses- 
sion will come to an end and Parliament 
will begin its work anew somewhere in 
February. The legislators who -belong 
to the House of Commons have had hard 
times of it this year, and the autumnal 
months which are usually given up to 
holiday making at home and abroad have 
in 1902 been devoted to the debates on the 
Government’s education measure. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks the “ closure ” has 
been in active operation night after night 
just as if the leaders of the Government 
were engaged in the suppression of de- 
bate on some Irish questions. The edu- 
cation measure is strongly opposed by the 
Liberal members in the House of Com- 


quire some practice, but may be listed as 
follows: 


. Coilate. 
. Take apart. 
Knock out joints. 


ean. 
Mend and guard. 
Refold. 
Fold end papers. 
Collate (second time). 
Put in press. 


Mark up for sewing. 
. Saw kettle stitch. 


ew. 
. Line boards. 
. Pay out slips. 
. Glue up. 
. Round up back. 
. Back the book. 
. Square boards. 
. File boards to joints. 
. Mark boards for holding. 
. Hole and draw in slips. 
. Put in press (second time). 
. Remove glue (nip up bands). 
. Cut top, bottom and fore-edge. 
. Gild edges or top (when they are gilded). 
. Headband. 
. Set the headband. 
. Straighten for covering and nip up the 
bands. 
. Make paper case. 
. Cut cover. 
Pare the leather. 
. Clip inside corners. 
. Clean the edges of the boards. 
. Cover the book. 
x Same up. 
Filling in. 
. Finish corners. 
. Finishing (lettering and tooling). 
39. Paste on end papers. 
. Clean the finished book with benzine. 


New York City. 


— 
EROS OMNI OR Ge he 


Waning Session 
McCarthy 


mons, and especially by the Nonconform- 
ists. But I think the debates have of late 
been growing somewhat languid, and 
have the air of a performance which is 
gone through mechanically with little or 
no hope of any satisfactory result. It 
must, indeed, be very hard to keep en- 
thusiasm at a high pitch when it is wel! 
known in advance that the Prime Min- 
ister will move the “ closure” at any mo- 
ment when he thinks the debate on this 
or that particular clause, or part of a 
clause, has gone on lone enough accord- 
ing to his estimate, and that he has al- 
ways a majority behind him strong 
enough to-carry out his decree. Let us 
make some allowance for the Prime Min- 
ister and his colleagues under such condi- 
tions. The Prime Minister knows that 
it is only a question of time, and that he 
has a faithful majority at his command 
who can carry the measure for him 
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through all its stages whether the end 
comes early or late. Is it not likely that 
the Prime Minister will say to himself 
that inasmuch as the opposition cannot 
by any strength of argument or charm of 
eloquence conjure up a sufficient number 
of votes to prevent the ultimate passing 
of the measure, the best thing would be to 
bring the whole discussion to a close and 
not waste any more days and nights in 
the making of speeches? 

For myself I cannot help feeling a cer- 
tain cynical satisfaction when I see the 
course of policy which has hitherto been 
adopted only in dealing with Irish ques- 
tions now roughly applied to a question 
which concerns mainly the British public. 
The education measure is undoubtedly 
detested by the whole body of English, 
Scottish and Welsh Dissenters and Non- 
conformists, and it is more than probable 
that when the bill is passed into law there 
will be seen in many parts of Great Brit- 
ain a determined passive resistance to 
some of its operations, which may lead 
to something like social convulsion. But 
in the meantime the outer public is grow- 
ing somewhat weary of the long debates 
in the House, and the reports and lead- 
ing articles in-every newspaper every 
morning are beginning to be found rather 
monotonous even by those who take a 
genuine interest in the subject. 

One member of the House of Com- 
mons at least has decidedly increased his 
already growing reputation by the part 
he has taken in these debates. This is the 
Welsh member, Mr. Lloyd-George, who 
has represented a Welsh constituency in 
the House for some years and is still, in 
the parliamentary sense, regarded as a 
young man, being on the right side of 
forty years. We all remember Thack- 
eray’s delightful ballad preaching in half- 
melancholy, half-humorous fashion the 
lesson that a man is no longer young 
when he has come to forty years. But ac- 
cording to the parliamentary estimate a 
man is still very young who has not at- 
tained to this decisive period which 
Lloyd-George has not yet reached. 
Lloyd-George is one of the few men of 
the younger generation in the House of 
Commons who are accepted as destined 
to a parliamentary career of really great 
distinction. He is a brilliant and power- 
ful speaker, is a master of argument, is 
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ever ready in reply, has rich résources of 
humor and sarcasm and a voice of thrill- 
ing tone. The whole House recognizes 
his great capacity, and his speeches are 
always welcome to the general body, even 
of his opponents, except, of course, to 
this or that unlucky opponent whom he 
has hit hard and made to seem ridiculous. 
Lloyd-George is one of the most uncom- 
promising opponents of the education 
measure, but if he were merely a selfish 
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man he might feel much obliged to it and 
to its authors for the many opportunities 
they have lately given him of winning for 
himself a commanding position in the 
House of Commons and the country. 
Just at present the visit of the Ger- 
man Emperor to King Edward at Sand- 
ringham supplies the public with a sub- 
ject of conversation which is somewhat 
of a relief from the clauses of the edu- 
cation measure. Certain writers in the 
newspapers and certain astute politicians 
whom one meets everywhere appear to 
have made up their minds that there is 
some deep and sinister purpose lurking 
beneath the professed friendliness of this 
Imperial visit to the British Sovereign. 
It would appear that all the while the 
newspapers and politicians of a similar 
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order in Germany have satisfied them- 
selves that the Emperor’s visit to the 
King must have been brought about by 
some evil-minded British plots for the 
detriment of the German Emperor. It 
does not seem possible to such writers 
and speakers in Great Britain and in 
Prussia to understand that two men 
closely connected by family ties might 
like to spend a few days together for the 
mere sake of enjoying each other’s so- 
ciety, altho one is an Emperor and the 
other a King. For myself I have no way 
of getting behind the scenes in the polit- 
ical play-house, even if I had any such 
inclination, and I am therefore content 
to accept placidly the assumption that the 
Emperor and the King like to inter- 
change family greetings now and then, 
and that no particular harm will come to 
the British Empire or the German’s 
Fatherland. There is at least one con- 
spicuous Briton to whom the visit of the 
Emperor must have brought unmingled 
gratification. Mr. Jcseph Chamberlain, 
as all the newspapers tell us; was pre- 
sented to his Imperial Majesty, and had 
some long conversations with him. 
Joseph Chamberlain must surely feel that 
there can be such a thing in this world 
as human ambition gratified tovits high- 
est point. Let the fates-do their worst 
they cannot for him undo the fact that 
he conversed with an Emperor. 

There is a general impression among 
those who ought to be well informed that 
King Edward is resolved to signalize his 
reign by a policy of justice and generosity 
toward the national claims of Ireland. I 
heard long since from some who had op- 
portunities of observing King Edward’s 
disposition that he was beginning to see 
the necessity of studying Ireland’s case 
from Ireland’s point of view, and was 
anxious that his reign should open for 
her a new era of prosperity. Of course, 
a constitutional King can only act 
through his Ministers, but the influence 
and the earnest recommendations of a 
Sovereign must count for much with any 
Ministry, and a man who has so much 
good sense and observation as King Ed- 
ward cannot but see that the manner in 
which Ireland is now governed is becom- 
ing a scandal to the world. One em- 
phatic evidence of a coming change is 
given by the appointment of the new Per- 
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manent Under Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The new Under 
Secretary is Sir Anthony Patrick Mc- 
Donnell, who was till lately Governor of 
the North West Provinces of India and 
is a member of the Council of India. Sir 
Anthony was distinguished during his 
Indian Government for the enlightenment 
of his policy, for his just dealings with 
the native populations and for the en- 
ergy with which he carried out his meas- 
ures of reform. He is an Irishman, and 
in politics is an advanced Liberal and a 
resolute Home Ruler. His brother, Dr. 
McDonnell, who now lives in London, 
and has made a reputation as a physician, 
is and has long been a member of the 
Trish National Parliamentary party in 
the House of Commons. Dr. McDonnell 
and I were parliamentary colleagues for 
several years, and we were and are close 
friends. The appointment of Sir An- 
thony McDonnell to a position in the 
Vice-Regal Government of Ireland which 
makes him practically the administrator 
of affairs there cannot but be regarded 
as an event of especial significance at 
present. It has been noticed, too, tha: 
when the King summoned the new Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Dudley, to 
confer with him, Sir Anthony McDon- 
nell took part in the conference of three. 
There is already hope in Ireland that a 
brighter day is opening for her. 

We have had some remarkable books 
published lately. The most remarkable 
is no doubt the story-of Paul Kruger’s 
life as told by himself, on which all the 
London newspapers are making comment 
just at present. As may be easily under- 
stood, the comments of each newspaper 
are a good deal influenced to all appear- 
ance by the part which that newspaper 
took in its criticisms of the policy which 
brought about the late war in South Af- 
rica. The book is brought out here by 
Fisher Unwin’s publishing house, and | 
may safely predict for it a large number 
of readers anda considerable amount of 
animated controversy. The Imperialists 
or Jingoists in England appear to have 
made up their minds from the first that 
Paul Kruger was himself the concen- 
trated embodiment of all the vices which 
disfigure the human character, and some 
of the reviews already published seem to 
indicate that even victory has not done 
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much to mollify the hatred felt by those 
who profess to represent his conquerors. 
I met Kruger once some years ago when 
he came over to London on a mission con- 
nected with the settlement of the ques- 
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tions then at issue between England and 
the Transvaal after Majuba Hill and be- 
fore the late war. My meeting with him 
took place at a public dinner, and he im- 
pressed me as a grave, but somewhat 
genial, sort of person. Our conversation, 
I regret to say, was rather limited, for he 


spoke no English, and I am compelled to 
own that I had never even tried to make 
much progress in Dutch. 

A book about which many people are 
talking just now is called “ Bar, Stage 
and Platform,” and is a series of auto- 
biographic memories by Herman Charles 
Merivale. The book, which is published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, is hand- 
somely brought out, and has an excellent 
photographic portrait of the author. Her- 
man Merivale is a man of varied gifts, a 
scholar, an essayist, a novelist and a dra- 
matic author. As novelist and dramatist 
he has made a success which puts him 
among the foremost of the present day. 
He comes of a distinguished family 
which has produced historians, thinkers 
and divines. He knew almost everybody 
of mark in the literary, dramatic and po- 
litical world of his time, and he writes in 
a captivating style. The volume just 
published would be widely read, if it were 
only for its delightful recollections of 
Thackeray, and Thackeray is but one in 
the crowd of eminent men who are pic- 
tured in its pages. The work I regret to 
say is incomplete, for a sudden and severe - 
attack of illness compelled the author to 
lay down his pen for the present. I have 
known Herman Merivale personally for 
many years, and my earnest hope is that 
he may soon be able to resume his fasci- 
nating task. Meanwhile the book, even in 
its unfinished state, ought to find multi- 
tudes of readers on the American shores 
of the Atlantic as well as in Merivale’s 
native land. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Two Unpublished Stanzas of Goldsmith (?) 


By Paul Elmer More 


NE of iny biggest and oldest books, 
QO rather a formidable-looking quarto 
in stout calf, I often take down 

from its corner just under the ceiling, and 
turn to a certain unprinted page for a 
bit of old-world dreaming. It is a copy 
of John Philips’s translation of “ Don 
Quixote” in the rare first edition pub- 
lished in 1687. This Philips was a 
nephew of the great Milton, but a very 
different man from his epic uncle, and, in- 
deed, a more senseless and flippant trans- 
lation than this same version of “ Don 
Quixote” has seldom appeared in the 


English tongue. Consider the solemn 
stateliness of Cervantes turned into such 
dancing idleness as this: “ In some part 
of Mancha, of which the Name is at pres- 
ent slipt out of my memory, not many 
years ago, there liv’d a certain Country 
Squire, of the Race of King Arthur's 
Tilters, that formerly wander’d from 
Town to Town, Cas’d up in Rusty old 
Iron, with Lance in Rest, and a. Knight- 
Templer’s Target; bestriding a forlorn 
Pegasus, as Lean as a Dover Post-Horse, 
and a confounded Founder’d Jade to 
boot.”’ 
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No one, I think, would ever shake the 
dust from this volume for any interest, 
except that perhaps of curiosity, in its 
printed matter. I myself disturb its rest 
only to turn to the blank page following 
the table of contents, whereon are in- 
scribed in faded ink these remarkable 
stanzas, evidently set down many years 
ago and in careless haste: 


What is Friendship but a Name 
A charm that lulls to sleep 


a glittering gem th® false the same 
which leaves the wretch to weep 


Th° oft the Task it has been tried 
to gain this gewel Rare 


but disappointed we have sigh 
to find it light as air 


Goldsmith 


The first of these stanzas is, of course, 
a clumsy variant of the well-known lines 
on friendship in Goldsmith’s “ The Her- 
mit,” and the second takes the place, 
awkwardly enough, of the equally well- 
known lines on love. The two stanzas of 
that ballad are written in the memory of 
all the world, but I transcribe them here 
for the sake of comparison: 


“And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep? 


“ And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modern fair one’s jest; 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest.” 


The ballad of “ Edwin and Angelina ” 
[ Goldsmith himself did not name it “The 
Hermit ”] was first printed privately for 
the Countess of Northumberland in 1764 
or 1765. Later, in 1766, it appeared in 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” somewhat 
changed in form, altho the two stanzas in 
question remained without alteration. 
When and by whom, then, were these 
mongrel verses written in my copy of 
“ Don Quixote”? I have builded a dozen 
dreams to answer that question. 

I have thought they might simply be 
the work of some one of treacherous 
memory who supposed he was quoting 
Goldsmith; but the most untrammeled 
memory conceivable could scarcely have 
composed four new lines on an entirely 
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tion. Or were they copied by some friend 
of Goldsmith’s from a loose scrap of pa- 
per, perhaps, where the poet had jotted 
down roughly a sentiment which he was 
afterward to insert in his famous ballad 
in a changed and developed form? Or 
possibly were they spoken extempore by 
the poet and so written down from mem- 
ory by some one who had heard them? 
The supposition that Goldsmith composed 
them is plausible enough, and would give 
striking evidence of his care in elaborat- 
ing and correcting to which Foster has 
called attention. All the crudeness of the 
first stanza as it stands in the “ Don 
Quixote” has been eliminated, and in 
place of the superfluous and ungrammat- 
ical second stanza he has added the lines 
on love, as if to preach a sermon on 
Shakespeare’s text: 


“ Most friendship is feigning, most lov- 
ing mere folly.” 


The handwriting bears every evidence 
of having been set down long ago, and 
not improbably during the lifetime of 
Goldsmith himself. In fact, a somewhat 
careful comparison of the lines with 
Goldsmith’s own chirography would lead 
to the supposition that the poet had 
traced the words with his own hand— 
extempore, of course. But for the omis- 
sion of the Christian name to the signa- 
ture, I should have adopted this hy- 
pothesis without hesitation, and that 
difficulty is not, I think, final. Under 
any one of these suppositions the verses 
must have been composed before the date 
of the original ballad of “ Edwin and 
Angelina,” and I have often wondered 
which of the grievous chances of his life 
—and God had given him his share— 
could have wrung these bitter words 
from poor Noll. The mind naturally 
goes back to the year 1755, when Smol- 
lett made his translation of “ Don Quix- 
ote.” Could this version of Philips’s have 
been used by Smollett, and could Gold- 
smith in some fit of petulance against his 
friend—and more than once the relation- 
ship between the two authors was 
strained—have scribbled hastily these 
lines of disillusion where Smollett might 
one day see them? Idle fancies and un- 
profitable, but they rise of themselves on 
reading these words in faded ink and be- 
neath them the signature of a much-loved 
poet. 


different subject and called them a quota- new Yorx Crrv. 
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Some Illustrated Holiday Books 


Illustrations of the Book of Job. In twenty-one 
lates. Invented and engraved by William 
lake 1,000 copies issued in fuc-simile by 

Putnam’s. $4.00 net. 

Old English Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole. 
With historical notes by John C. Van Dyke 
and comments by the engraver. 48 wood en- 
gravings. Century Co. 8.00 net. 

The Deserted Village. A Poem written by Oliver 
Goldsmith and illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey, 
R.A. Harper. $3700. 

Nineteenth Century Art. By D. 8S. MacColl. With 
a chapter on Karly Art Objects. | Sir T. D. 
Gibson-Carmichael, baronet. Macmillan. $10.50 


net, 

Scottish History and Life. Various Authors. Copl- 
ously illustrated. acmillan. $14.00 net. 
Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found 
There. By Lewis Carroll. 
Peter Newell. Harper. $3.00 net. 

Pippa Passes. By Robert Browning. Illustrated 
By Louis Meynelle. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 

Dream Days. By Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated 
by Maxfield Parrish. Lane. $2.50 net. 

Pictures of Romance and Wonder. By Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Russell. $5.00 net. 

The Doom of King Acrisius. By William Morris. 
Illustrated with pictures by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Russell. $2.75 net. 

The Social Ladder. Drawings by Charles Dana 
Gibson. Russell. $5.00 net. 

The History of Over Sea. Done into English by 
William Morris. With decorations by Louis 
Rhead. Russell. $1.50 net. 

Plantation Bird Legends. By Martha Young. With 
illustrations by J. M. Condé. Russell. $1.60 

t 


net. 

The Passionate Shepherd to His Love, Chris- 
topher Marlowe; and The Nymph’s “a / to 
the Shepherd. By Sir Walter Raleigh. Lim- 
ited to 500 copies. Russell. $2.75. 

Birds of God. Angels and ~r-a ' Imaginative Fig- 
ures from the Pictures of the Masters of the 
Renaissance. By J. B. Radcliffe-Whitehead. 
Mery by R. Radcliffe-Whitehead. Rus- 
sell. .00. 

Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes. By Wd- 
ward S. Morse. Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 
Mythologicai Japan. By Alexander F. Otto and 
Theodore 8. Holbrook. Fac-simile frontispiece 
in colors of Fusiyama. 16 panels and full- 
page plates in color and 22 lacquer panels of 
mythologies! subjects by native artists in 

Japan. iddle. $5.00 net. 

Japanese Girls and Women. B 
Bacon. Illustrated in color and otherwise b 
Kelshu Takenouchi. py ona Mifflin. $4.00. 

Jupan and Her People. B nna C. Hartshorne. 
Iilustrated. Coates. $4.00 net. 

The American Diary of a Japanese Girl. By Miss 
Morning Glory. llustrated in color and .in 


Alice Mabel 


Illustrations by . 


black and white by Gen- 
jiro Yeto. Stokes. $1.60 


net. 

Engraved Gems. By Max- 
well Sommerville. Drex- 
el Biddle. $1.50 net. 

School of the Woods. Some 
Life Studies of Animal 
Instincts and Animal 
Training. By William 
J. . Ginn & Co. 

net. 

American Animals. A Pop- 
ular Guide to the Mam- 
mals of North America, 
North of Mexico, with 
Intimate Biographies of 
the More Familiar Spe- 
cies. By Witmer Stone ° 
and Wm. Everett Cram. 
Six plates in color and 
130 pictures from life. 
Doubled 
er 


Dodd, - 
An Old Country House. By | 
Richard Le Gallienne. Ii- . 


lustrated by Blizabeth” From “ €+hool of the 


Shippen Green. Harper's: 
t 


$2.40 ne Woods.”” By William 
English Pleasure Gardens. By J. Long.-Ginn-& Co. 
Rose Standish Nichols. 
Elaborately illustrated. Macmillan. $4.00 net. 
Henry VAIil. y A. F. Pollard, M.A. With illus- 
trations from contemporary works of art. Im- 
ported by Scribner's. $25.00 net. 
The Holy Land. Painted by John Fulleylove, R:I. 
Described by John Kelman, M.A. acmillan. 


Vienna and the Viennese.. By Maria Horner Lans- 
dale. Illustrated. Coates. $2.40 net. 

New York Sketches. BY Jesse Lynch Williams. 
With illustrations. Scribner’s. $2.00 net. 

On an Irish Jaunting Car. Through Donegal and 
Connemara. By S. G. Bayne. Harper’s. $1.25. 

The Romance of Old New England Rooftrees. .» By 
Mary C. Crawford. Page & Co. $1.20 net: 

French Cathedrals and Chateauz. By Clara Craw- 
ford Perkins. Illustrated. Two vols. Knight 
and Millet. $4.00 net. 

The Mediterranean. Its Storied Cities and Vener- 
able Ruins. By T. G. Lage BE. A, R. Ball, 
H. D. Traill, Grant Allen, Arthur Griffiths and 
Rebert Brown. James Pott & Co. $3.00. 

By Grant Allen. Ilustrated.~. Page & Co, 
Two vols. $3.00. 

The Art of the Vatican: Being:a brief history of 
the palace and an account of the principal 
art treasures within its walls. By Mary Knight 
Potter. Illustrated. Page & Co. $2.00 net. 
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The sand 7 = Latins. 
ngmans, Green. $1.40 ne 

Stories a the Tuscan Artists. By Albinia Wherry. 

Photogravure and other illustrations. Dutton. 

. net. 

famous Artists. By Sarah K. Bolton. Illustrated. 
Crowell. $2.50. 

Among the Great Masters of Warfare. Scenes in 

the Lives of Famous Warriors. Thirty-two re- 

roductions of famous paintings, with text by 

we Rowlands. Dana Estes & Co. $1.20 


By Ashton ~ eae Wil- 


Messages of the Masters. , wee Intetycetations 

Great Paintings. By Amory H. Bradford. 
Crowell. $2.00 net. 

Famous Composers. By Nathan Haskell Dole. With 
portraits. ‘Two vols. Crowell. $3.00. 

Famous Families of New York. By Margherita a 
lina Hamm. Two vols. Putnam’s. $15.0 


net. 

Social New York Under the Georges, 1714-1776. 
Houses, Streets and Country Homes, with 
Chapters on Fashions, Furniture, China, Plate 
and Manners. By Esther Singleton. Appleton. 


The Fruseon hi River, from Ocean to Source. By Hd- 
gar Mayhew Bacon. With 100 illustrations 
and ma Putnam’s. $4.50 net. 

The gootst omedy. Elaborately “illustrated, Life. 


$ 

Indian Fables. Collected and edited by P. V. Ram- 
aswami Raju. With 18 plates. By . Car- 
ruthers Gould. Dutton. -50. 

Sun-Diale and Roses of Yesterday. By Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle. Profusely illustrated. Macmil- 
= $2.50 net. Large paper edition, $20.00 

wonse “of Two Centuries. By Will Carleton. Har- 

rs. $1.50 net. 

The First Christmas. From “ Ben Hur.” By Lew. 
Wallace. Illustrated from drawings by Wil- 
liam Martin Johnson and from photographs. 
Harper's. 1.25. 

A i Greeting. By Marie Corelli. Dodd, 


M 3 et 
The Practice of Typography. A Treatise on Title- 


From William Blake’s “ Illustrations of the Book of Job.” 
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Payes. By Feeodore Low De Vinne, A.M. Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00 n 
Twentieth Centur. | Cover Designs. Arranged, com- 
pies printed and published by Victor H. and 
trnest L. Briggs. By andy Mass. $5.00 net. 
—- Ly —— Andrew Lang. Clarke 
onwel 
Morning Lights ane Evening Shadows. By Ros- 
an Jeinoee. The Marion Press, Jamaica, 


In a Balcony. A Drama in Verse. By Robert 
Browning. Kdition limited to 300 copies. The 
$10.00 net, Press. $3.50 net. Edition de luxe, 
net. 

jonnes Preestes T'ale of the Cok and Hen. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. With an introduction by 
William Cushing Bainburgh. The Grafton 
Press. $5.00. 


The holiday offering of books this 
season shows somewhat less of the elab- 
orate than was the case last year, but 
there is no evidence of any abatement 
of the literary deluge. The use of il- 
lustrations in photogravure has in many 
cases been substituted for other processes. 
A number of the nature books are illus- 
trated in colors. 

It is proper to mention first several of 
the more conspicuous books of high ar- 
tistic merit. A notable example of these 
is Blake’s striking Illustrations of the 
Book of Job, which have been reproduced 
in photograv-ire so perfectly as to be 
practically indistinguishable from the 


The 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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original etchings. Twenty-one plates 
and a title page identical in size with the 
originals make up the volume. It traces 
pictorially the history of Job, as set forth 
in the scriptures, with all the weird power 
for which Blake is famous. The series 
represents the highest achievements of 
the famous subscribing artist, the orig- 
inals having formed his last completed 
work. No better work can be done by 
our publishers than the artistic reproduc- 
tion of such rare works as this of William 
Blake’s. The deli- 
cate beauty of 
wood-engraving is 
brought out in Old 
English Masters, 
which contains 
forty-eight speci- 
mens of Mr. Cole’s 
w ood - engraving 
after such artists 
as Hogarth, Reyn- 
olds, Gainsbor- 
ough, Lawrence, 
Turner, Constable, 
Landseer, and their 


contemporaries. It. 
has been well said 
of this series that 
no such translation 
of old pictures has 
ever been attempt- 


ed before. The 
publishers state 
that each block has 
been cut by Mr. 
Cole in the pres- 
ence of the orig- 
inal, his method of 
working being to 
photograph the 
painting upon the 
block, and then to 
engrave it in the gallery before the 
picture. This method is, of course, im- 
possible in ordinary cases. It is there- 
fore unlikely that a similar series wiil 
ever be attempted by any other engraver. 
[t may be said that the masters whose 
work has been interpreted by Mr. Cole 
have had the most satisfactory rendering 
f their several painting in black and 
white that has ever appeared. Histori- 
cal notes by John C. Van Dyke and com- 
ments by the engraver add greatly to the 
value of the book. .Another notable con- 
tribution to the art books of the present 


raphy.” 
Co. 


From An Old Chapbook in “ The Practice of Typog- 
By Theodore L. De Vinne. 
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season is Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
profusely illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey, 
R.A. In so many cases it is true that 
the conceptions of the author and the il- 
lustrator are by no means the same that 
it is a genuine relief to find illustrations ~ 
like these of Abbey’s, which really illus- 
trate. The green, the decent church, the 
hawthorn bush, the singing milkmaid, 
the pensive plain, the pale artist plying 
his sickly trade, all are shown as Gold- 
smith himself might have wished. An 
excellent portrait 
of Abbey appears 
as a frontispiece. 
The illustrations in 
MacColl’s Nine- 
teenth Century Art 
are derived from 
pictures and ob- 
jects in the Fine 
Art Loan Collec- 
tion of the Glasgow 
International Ex- 
hibition of 1901. 
A portrait of Sir 
Henry Raeburn, 
R.A., appropriately 
appears as the 
frontispiece, and 
there is a choice 
and discriminating 
selection of paint- 
ings from which 
reproductions have 
been made. The 
best artists of the 
period are repre- 
sented in the book, 
and reproduction 
by means of the 
photogravure proc- 
ess has been lavish 
throughout. There 
are chapters on landscape, imagination, 
French and English art, and some con- 
sideration has been given to realism and 
impressionism, and, of course, to art ob- 
jects, such as early bronzes, ivories, enam- 
els, etc. Millet is represented by his 
painting, “ Going to Work,” and there are 
two Whistlers, viz., “ The Thames in 
Ice” and “ The Fur Jacket.” There is 
a beautiful and characteristic Watts, and 
a Wilkie into which creeps a subtle 
humor. Burne-Jones, Monet, Troyon 
and many others deserving of much more 
notice have consideration in the book, 
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both in text and picture. A companion 
volume to Nineteenth Century Art is 
Scottish History and Life. Scotland is 
first presented for consideration in the 
matter of its historic remains and its 
sculptured stones. The later history of 
the country follows, and the volume 
closes with a broad view of the aspects 
of Scottish life. In the second portion 
of the book there is a great deal said 
about the Scottish Burghs, Guilds and 
Incorporations, the Burghal Charters, 
Deer-Stalking, Fishing and Falconry, 
Archery, Curling and Golf, and much 
else regarding the life of the Scottish 
people. There is a chapter on Scotch 
Universities. Scottish History and Life 
is lavishly illustrated. The portrait gal- 
lery is rich in historical figures repro- 
duced from the best available sources, the 
picture of Charles I, for example, being 
after Sir Anthony Vandyck. Many of 
the portraits included are also from 
famous royal as well as from celebrated 
private collections. King Edward has 


loaned a number of the portraits from 
Hampton Court Palace, Windsor Castle 
and Holyrood Palace. 


The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Norfolk and 
many others were also patrons in this 
direction. The book is deserving of 
the highest praise. 
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Several popular books that have been 
brought out with new illustrations should 
be mentioned here. Peter Newell, who 
was concerned last year with illustrat- 
ing Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
has busied himself this season with its 
companion volume, Through the Look- 
ing-Glass and What Alice Found There. 
All of Mr. Newell’s art is quaint and 
generally exceedingly happy. His unique 
illustrations make the books in which 
they appear dear to the hearts of chil- 
dren. Browning’s Pippa Passes, A 
Drama, first published in 1841, and 
which, according to Mr. Gosse, was the 
means of establishing him in public fa- 
vor, appears this year in an illustrated 
holiday edition. The plan of reading an 
old book on the appearance of a new one 
can in this case be carried out with much 
pleasure. The illustrated edition of 
Kenneth Grahame’s Dream Days is uni- 
form with The Golden Age, previously 
issued by the same author. Both have 
been beautifully illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish. 

Art lovers will revel in Pictures of Ro- 
mance and Wonder, by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Bart. This magnificent 
book contains the most complete gather- 
ing of Burne-Jones paintings and draw- 
ings that has yet appeared. The poems 
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“ Japanese Girls and Women.” Copyright, 1902, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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for which the drawings were originally 
designed as illustrations are also printed, 
and the whole is very charming. The 
Doom of King Acrisius is also illustrated 
by the same artist. Other artistic Rus- 
sell publications are The Social Ladder, 
the latest of Gibson’s satires; The His- 
tory of Over Sea, William Morris’s trans- 
lation of which is adorned by Louis 
Rhead so as to make it a volume worthy 
of a high place among others in the same 
class, and Plantation Bird Legends, in 
which Martha Young continues her stud- 
ies of negro folk lore. The Passionate 
Shepherd to His Love, etc., in true édi- 
tion de luxe, is rubricated throughout 
and has a wealth of border and page orna- 
ments, while in The Birds of God there 
are in portfolio form eighteen pictures of 
angels and other reproductions from the 
artists of the Renaissance. Explanatory 
text accompanies. 

As usual, there is a bunch of attractive 
Oriental volumes. Mr. Edward Morse 
in his’ book, 
Glimpses of China 
and Chinese Homes, 


has presented China 


in contrast with 
America, and inci- 
dentally with Japan. 
A menu recorded by 
the author will espe- 
cially interest our 
epicurean readers: 





Water-chestnut. 
Peanuts fried in oil, 
served cold. 
Watermelon seed. 
An uncooked goose’s 
egg four years old. 
Salted Chicken, cold. 
Salted Pork. 
Clover-leaf and bamboo. 
Fish, with rich gravy. 
Shark’s fin, a gelati- 
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and ceramics, bronzes, lacquers, wood 
carvings, and in native textiles, which 
are generally strange to Western people, 
are here sufficiently explained. The folk- 
lore of Flowery Japan is both quaint and 
fascinating. Dragons, the Lotus and its 
leaves, Cherry Blossoms, Wistaria 
Blooms, the Keys of the Godown, Car- 
nations, the Willow Tree and the Swal- 
low, the Pine Tree and the Crane, the 
Phoenix, the Carp, the Bamboo and the 
Tiger, the Plum Tree and the Night- 
ingale, the Royal Chrysanthemum, the 
Seven Gods of Fortune that ride in the 
Ship of Good Fortune, they all have a 
story to tell us that is pleasingly set forth 
in Mythological Japan. The book is es- 
sentially Oriental in conception. The 
pages are exquisitely embossed and fold- 
ed double at the edge after the Japanese 
style. Backgrounds in shadow tints 
and gorgeously colored prints are in- 
troduced throughout the volume. On 
many accounts this is one of the most 
effective books of 
the present year. 
In Japanese Girls 
and Women the re- 
serve of the Ori- 
entals has been very 
largely penetrated, 
and the author, 
through her. friend- 
ship with Japanese 
ladies, has been 
able to show these 
singularly retiring 
people as they are 
in their homes and 
in their intimate 
social relations. 
There is a_ great 
charm about Japa- 
nese life as pictured 
by Miss Bacon and 

















the present reissue 





nous mass. 
Fermented bean-cured 


of the book, illus- 
trated as it is with 





soup. 





Collectors and others 
who are interested 
in Japanese art ob- 
jects will welcome 
Mythological Japan. 
The mythological 
significance of the 
decorations seen on 
Japanese porcelains 


From “ Glimpses of China.” 
Morse. Little, Brown & Co. 


black and _ white 
drawings and color 
sketches, is timely 
and welcome. 

In the Japanese 
series there is Ja- 
pan and Her People. 
The author was for 
many years a resi- 
dent of Japan, and 


By Professor B, 8. 
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many circumstances made her gathering 
of material particularly easy. Her book 
reflects the close touch she has had not 
only with the most intelligent and highly 
educated Japanese, but also with the 
more lowly peasantry. The conventional 
thing is to write accounts of trips to vari- 
otis foreign lands and to keep diaries of 
such journeys, but in The American 
Diary of a Japanese Girl.there is a re- 
versal of the usual course. American 
ways and customs, so fatniliar to us as 
to be entirely without interest, become, 
under the inspiration of the Japanese 
author, full of novelty, and, looked at 
with her eyes, have much charm. Gen- 
jiros Yeto has done a great deal with his 
illustrations to add to the pleasure de- 
rivable from the book. The symbolic 
marginalia on every page are appropriate- 
ly printed in yellow. 





Sun-Dial. From 


The Macmillan Co, 


“ Sun-Dials and Roses of Yesterday.” 
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In a collection of Engraved Gems we 
come into contact with a form of art that 
stretches over a period of forty centuries. 
Some of the Chaldean cylinders of pre- 
cious or semi-precious stone have an an- 
tiquity of at least 4,000 years. In Egypt, 
especially in the earlier or more remote 
dynasties, man seems to have had the in- 
tention of handing down to posterity the 
records of his power, his possessions and 
even of his own appearance upon mas- 
sive stone monuments of various sorts. 
Besides these colossal stone bequests they 
also frequently produced the same por- 
traits and cartouches in miniature gems. 
These have been preserved in many cases 
and we are thus enabled to possess and 
enjoy the glyptic relics of a remote past. 
Some of the surviving engraved gems 
furnish the specialist with information 
not to be obtained from any other source. 

Mr. Sommerville’s vol- 
ume will have a decided 
tendency to increase the 
interest that is growing 
more and more in the 
art that was lavished 


upon so many of the 
engraved gems so long 
ago. 

In his School of the 
Woods Mr. William J. 
Long has given us a 
sympathetic study of 


animal life. His ob- 
servations, as recorded 
in his happily named 
volume, have shown 
him that wild animals 
teach their young the 
simple arts, if we may 
use such a term, where- 
by they become fitted 
to live after the fashion 
of their kind. Both 
large and small birds 
are taught to fly by 
their parents; otters 
and other animals to 
swim; fawns to find 
safety in instant and 
well considered flight, 
and partridges in keep- 
ing perfectly still. Os- 
preys do not fish by in- 
stinct. They one and 
all get the knowledge 


By Mrs. Earle. : 
they must have in the 
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‘school of the woods, and in this, as in 
.other schools, some are better pupils than 
-are others. 


The dullards are the first 
victims, and there is at last the survival 
only of the fittest. The glimpses of ani- 
mal life in Mr. Long’s book cover a wide 
range and are indicative of the most care- 
ful observation not only of our common 


ibirds and fishes, but also of the wood and 


forest animals. The conclusions reached 
by the author are, first, that wild animal 
life is gladsome and, finally, that the con- 
stantly occurring but rarely ‘ observed 
natural death in the woods and in the 
fields is very gentle and very generally 
painless. In the Nature Series appears 
American Animals. This book will ap- 
peal to the general reader on account of 
its commendable freedom from technical- 
ities. The authors have been careful and 
accurate in their presentation of natural 
history from an American standpoint. 
The illustration from this book that ac- 
companies shows some of the disappear- 
ing American bisons, as they were photo- 
graphed in Texas. If we of the city 
could have even occasional touch with 
Nature after the fashion so pleasantly de- 
scribed in Mabie’s Under the Trees there 
would be instant wonder how it had been 
so long possible to dwell in closets when 
the woods and trees are so inviting. 
Many of us have lived so long among 
artificial surroundings that we forget that 
there is a natural world symbolized by 
the term “under the trees.” -Had Mr. 
Mabie done nothing else but to make us 


‘conscious of this other and better world 


he would have accomplished that of 
which he might well be proud. -In a 
similar spirit Richard Le Gallienne, in 
An Old Country House, contributes a 
series of seven essays that are full of 
sympathy with the life that is just around 
us. The Old Country House that was so 
charming for him becomes quite as much 
so for us as we read. In his essay about 
the tree-top library he makes us feel that 
this is the sort of a library that every one 
ought to have, and that, furthermore, the 
thing to do is to sleep in it at night. The 
other essays breathe the same spirit. The 
book has been delightfully illustrated by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. In English 
Pleasure Gardens there is much to reward 
and to inspire the reader who loves gar- 
dens. There is much information given 
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regarditig gardens other than Enriglish, 
and the histoty of old time gardens has 
been told tather fully, butt the portion of 
the book that will be apt to interest the 
person who wishes to plarit for himself, 
say next Spring, will be the chapter on 
modern gardens. An interesting bibli- 
ography and clever plans by Allen H. 
Cox add much to the practical value of 
this book. 

It is only within recent years that an 
adequate life of the great Tudor King 
(Henry VIII) based upon contemporary 
records has come within the bounds of 
possibility. | With the publication, how- 
ever, of the “ Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of Henry VIII,” which, 
now nearly completed, has been in prog- 
ress for nearly forty years, and which 
comprises more than forty thousand doc- 
uments of the period, it has been possible 
to obtain a minute picture of England 
under this king. The author of the pres- 
ent work, Mr. A. F. Pollard, has entered 
upon his work with ample preparation 
and has pursued it with serious purpose. 
The result has been a sumptuous volume 
in which the central figure is, of course, 
Henry VIII, who in dominating will and 
aptitude for rule has no superior among 
English kings ; who alone among the Eu- 
ropean sovereigns was able to guide his 
country safely through the rigor of the 
Reformation without either losing his 
throne or precipitating civil war, and 
who, perhaps, more than any other Eng- 
lish ruler, stamped his individuality on 
the future course of his country’s his- 
tory. The art of the period has, how- 
ever, a most important place, and in the 
present monograph Holbein is fully rep- 
resented. Henry VIII is to a very large 
extent a Holbein Gallery, but the work 
of contemporary artists is by no means 
neglected. The book is particularly rich 
in historical portraiture. 

Whatever else may be said of the holi- 
day edition of The Holy Land, certain it 
is that the illustrations.in color with 
which it is crowded are in entire sym- 
pathy with the text. They show Jeru- 
salem as a frontispiece and most of the 
historic places that figure in the history 
of the Church. The studies of peasant 
and farmer types, camels and attendants, 
water-carriers, shepherds and other sub- 
jects forming illustrations are careful 
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and, in the main, more than usually accu- 
rate and effective. To a reader of the 
bible who wishes to get in closer touch 
with the land and people where the New 
Testament history took place this volume 
may be warmly recommended. In her 
survey of the Viennese people Maria 
Lansdale has taken the work of Victor 
Tissot as a foundation. To this she has 
made some alterations and additions, so 
that in Vienna and the Viennese there is 
a very comprehensive presentation of her 
subject. The chronology is brought 
down to 1898. The things of antiquity 
all seem to take on a picturesque aspect, 
and we sometimes come to believe that 
nothing that is not antique can be pic- 
turesque. How far wrong this is has 
well been shown by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams in his New York Sketches. New 
York in its seething every day life is 
seen to have the picturesque quality to 
a very high degree, and if we only ride 
with Mr. Williams on a stage along Fifth 
Avenue we shall instantly realize this. 
The difficulty with too many of us is 
that we close our eyes to what is going 
on about us, while we are absorbed in 
thinking of dry goods or groceries or car- 
pets or something else that we are buying 
or selling. We are not conscious of see- 
ing the things that are so full of the every 
day picturesque, and we consequently 
lose just so much. When we have fin- 
ished New York Sketches it will be pleas- 
ant to travel a while On an Irish Jaunting 
Car. By means of this book the reader 
can go through Donegal and Connemara 
very pleasantly and happily while sitting 
at his own fireside. A jaunting car is 
typical of Ireland. It seems to fit in there 
and to be foreign elsewhere. You can 
see a great deal from such a vehicle. The 
bogs of Ireland, the turn creels, the Irish 
castles, the thatched cottages, the salmon- 
leaps, the fisheries, the tinkers and even 
the low-back cars are all interesting. 
They go to make Ireland what it is, and, 
by the book and otherwise, the traveler 
who skips Ireland in his journeyings 
makes a sad mistake. Early days in 
New England have often seemed so full 
of Puritanism and they have sometimes 
appeared as having been so hedged about 
with blue laws as to leave no space for 
romance. Mary C. Cranford in her 
studies entitled The Romance of Old 
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New England Rooftrees has shown us 
that romance struggled with austerity in 
old New England, and that Cupid’s ar- 
rows were even then used with telling ef- 
fect. The traditions of New England are 
in this volume preserved and receive a 
satisfactory holiday dressing. A series 
of lectures formed the basis of French 
Cathedrals and Chateaux. As now is- 
sued the book is designed to give in a 
simple and condensed form the develop- 
ment of architectural styles in France, as 
well as a history of her great monuments. 
The Gothic architecture of France in- 
cludes the great cathedrals, and the 
Renaissance covers the French palaces 
and chateaux. As a reference book ora 
traveler’s hand-book this volume, with 
its excellent illustrations, will be very use- 
ful. The Mediterranean as a book title 
covers a multitude of interesting details 
relating to the storied cities and venerable 
ruins near that inland sea. The several 
authors who have collaborated are elo- 
quent over the Pillars of Hercules, Al- 
giers, Malaga, Barcelona, Marseilles, 
Nice, The Riviera, Genoa, the Tuscan 
Coast, Venice, Alexandria, Malta, Sicily 
and Naples. Margaret Armstrong, who 
designed the cover for the book, has done 
an effective piece of work. Venice, by 
Grant Allen, is uniform with Paris and 
Florence, by the same author, previously 
issued. The art and architecture to be 
met with in that city, which has been very 
happily styled the “ Queen of the Adri- 
atic,” are well described and charmingly 
illustrated. 

In The Art of the Vatican there is an 
opportunity for studying some of the 
most valuable masterpieces. Michael 
Angelo, Raphael and a host of others, to- 
gether with their wonderful achieve- 
ments, are here described and illustrated, 
and there is provided by the author a 
world of delight for the art lover, as well 
as the student and the traveler. The 
Vatican is incidental in The Land of the 
Latins, but there is also therein a large 
view of Italy, its rulers and their royal 
homes, country houses, the races, the 
theaters, the studios, the book shops and 
the world signified by the book’s title. 
The studio life in Rome alone is well 
worth while to read about. Still another 
view of Italy and its art is contained in 
Stories of the Tuscan Artists, the object 
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of which is to awaken interest in those 
who do not know the original works of 
art shown in the book, and in so doing to 
tell incidentally the stories of the artists 
who painted them. Ten masters of art 
are grouped under the title Famous 
Artists. There is not one among the ten 
who is unworthy. The subject of the 
book makes the reproduction of some fa- 
mous paintings very appropriate. Many 
reproductions of military paintings figure 
in Among the Great Masters of Warfare. 
The sound of conflict echoes through the 
book’s pages, altho the horrors of war are 


Table Furniture. 
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of musical masters, and ends with Wag- 
ner. The facts and dates seem to have 
been carefully verified and the set has 
been well illustrated and attractively 
bound. 

In Mrs. Hamm’s Famous Families of 
New York, originally prepared for the 
New York Evening Post, there is a mass 
of biographical detail, and no family of 
any consequence has been omitted. The 
typographical effects secured are most 
excellent, and the whole effect of the two 
volumes is sumptuous. The book has 
been bound in half vellum, and many 


From “ Social New York Under the Georges.” By Esther Singleton. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


by no means made so realistic as the same 
subjects appear in Vereschagin’s paint- 
ing. Washington, Farragut and Grant 
represent the American military prowess. 
Another book that belongs in the same 
group is Messages of the Masters. In 
this book the paintings of masters are 
considered rather than the masters them- 
selves. The essays are not critical stud- 
ies, but serve as interpretations of the 
spiritual meanings of the painters as un- 
derstood by the essayist. Lovers of mu- 
sic will find in Famous Composers a gift 
book that it will be a pleasure both to 
give and to receive. The list of compos- 
ers who have cénsideration begins with 
Palestrina, includes a well selected array 


rare portraits appear as illustrations. The 
text has had revision by the present rep- 
resentatives of the families included, so 
that accuracy to a high degree has been 


secured. Old wills, inventories, letters 
and newspapers have been pressed into 
service in preparing copy for Social New 
York Under the Georges. The picture 
of social splendor that Miss Singleton 
presents as characteristic of the period 
will be a revelation to many people who 
have heretofore regarded the conditions 
then as primitive. Many of those who 
were leaders in the days described in the 
present book enjoyed as much propor- 
tionate luxury as that which falls to the 
average lot to-day. The history of the 
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period is one that particularly appeals to 
the American, who loves to trace the evo- 
lution of his country’s greatness from 
small early beginnings to the present 
time. The historic, the legendary and the 
picturesque contend one with tke other in 
Mr. Bacon’s volume, The Hudson River. 
The story begins with the arrival of 
Henry Hudson, for the reason that the 
record of the river, so far as it is clearly 
written, commences with the. “ Half 
Moon” and the first Dutch settlers. In 
ignoring the claims of Verrazani and 
other early navigators not much has 
been lost from the author’s point of view. 
Most New Yorkers and a host of other 
people are more or less familiar with the 
Hudson River, but it is true that every 
one enjoys reading about the things they 
know something about. The map which 
accompanies is carefully prepared and has 
been brought down to the present time. 
The Social Comedy will furnish much 
entertainment that will fit in well.with the 
holiday season. The illustrators whose 
work makes up the book have one and 
all looked upon life with a kindly eye 
and, some in larger and. some in smaller 
measure, have been successful in writing 
out this comedy of life in pictorial form, 

Indian Fables, collected and edited by 
M. Raju, is the outcome of long con- 
tinued and very. patient 
research. More than one 
hundred fables have been 
assembled, and’ they give 
the discriminating reader 
much knowledge as to the 
character of the people of 
India, their philosophy 
and thought. 

About thirty years ago 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, in her 
volume entitled The Book 
of Sun-Dials, did for 
England what Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle, in Sun- 
Dials and Roses of Yes- 
terday, has now done in 
a similar field for this 
country. She has, how- 
ever, by no means con- 
fined her survey to Amer- 
ican sun-dials. She has 
something to say of them 
as they are met with in 
the Orient, in the Greece 
and Rome of antiquity, 


Tail Piece by Maxfield Parrish. 
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on the Continent of Europe, in former 
times and within recent years, and of 
Mexican and South American dials. 
Sun-dials are seen in Mrs Earle’s book 
to have a deal of unsuspected charm and 
much that is symbolic attaches itself to 
them. Some of the mottoes are quaint. 
One in the possession of Mrs. Earle 
reads: 


Haste, traveler, on thy way, 
The sun is sinking low. 

He shall return again, 

But never thou. 


The association of roses with sun-dials 
in the actual garden excuses, if excuse is 
demanded, the grouping of them both in 
this book. 

In Songs of Two Centuries Will Carle- 
ton has given us another installment of 
his verse, which is at its best when it has 
to do with the farm and farm life. The 
First Christmas is derived from the well- 
known volume, Ben Hur, by Wallace. 
Many will be glad to have this chapter in 
separate form. Miss Corelli’s A Christ- 
mas Greeting includes twenty-nine short 
stories characteristic of the author. Sev- 


eral of them have a holiday setting. It 


is a matter of congratulation. that Mr. 
De.Vinne. has been induced to give to a 
larger public his monograph, entitled A 





From “Dream Days.” BY 


Kenneth Grahame. John Lane 
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Treatise on Title-Pages, originally writ- 
ten for and published by the Grolier Club 
nearly two years ago. Some additions 
have necessarily been made to the book, 
which appeals in its present form espe- 
cially to printers and to those who ate 
interested in book making from the me- 
chanical side. Mr. De Vinne writes as 
a past master of the art of present day 
printing, and there is much of popular 
interest in the story of the art as he tells 
it. Under the title of Twentieth Cen- 
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well, is in this class. So is Morning 
Lights and Evening Shadows, a dainty 
book from one of the best of the private 
presses. It contains sotne verse by Ros- 
siter Johnson that received kindly notice 
when first printed in various publica- 
tions. “The Indian Trail” is, ponies, 
one of the happiest of the included 
poetns. The Latrentian Press issties 
its fourth volurtie this year. It is a de- 


lightful edition of Browning’s In a Bal- 
cony. The book is bound in dark gray 


From “ American Animals.” Stone and Cram. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


tury Cover Designs Messrs. Briggs 
Brothers have collected, arranged, print- 
ed and published a notable contribution 
to the holiday book offerings. The 
book enters as a pioneer into an entirely 
new field and goes far to show how art 
benefits artisanship. Book covers of 
high and low degree are represented by 
actual reproductions, and those into 
which color enters are in many cases very 
striking, both in design and in execu- 
tion. A series of nine essays on cover 
designing in a variety of its aspects ad- 
mirably supplements and illuminates the 
designs themselves. 

There seems to have been a tendency 
on the part of a few publishers to issue 
books in limited editions. Awucassin and 
Nicolette, published by Mr. Clarke Con- 


boards, upon which is superimposed a 
rich and effective gold and black Grolier 
design. The Nonnes Preestes Tale of 
the Cok and Hen has been reprinted in 
old style black letter type. The various 
chapters are embellished with the best 
hand illumination that has been seen in 
this country in recent years. Generally 
speaking, the art of illumination died 
with the passing of manuscript work in 
book making, but in the Cok and Hen 
appears a revival of illumination that is 
all the more beautiful because of its 
rarity. 

The usual London Christmas maga- 
zines come with handsome colored 
pictures: Pears’ Annual, The Sketch, 
The Graphic, Illustrated London News 
and Figaro Illustré. 





The Babylonian Melchizedek 


By William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D 


[THw INDEPENDENT gave last week editorial notice of the extraordinary discovery of the Code of 
Hammurabi, the Biblical Amraphel, King of Shinar, who was a contemporary of Abraham. The pres. 
ent article is meant to supplement the account there given of this most ancient of all known legal codes, 


by telling what is known of its author.—EDITor. ] 


ESIDES the several codes contained 
in the Pentateuch, and the late 
Roman Code of Justinian, which 

have been the foundation of all modern 
law, three other less important bodies of 
laws have been recovered by excavation, 
engraved on stone; one Greek, the edicts 
of A®gina, one Phenician, the sacrificial 
laws on the inscription of Marseilles, 
and one Palmyrene, whose six bilingual 
columns tell us what octroi toll was 
charged on all sorts of traffic that en- 
tered that great commercial mart, and de- 
pended on its fountains. But not one of 


these inscribed codes can compare in full- 
ness and extent with the great Code of 
Hammurabi just found by De Morgan 


in Susa, the ancient capital of older Elam 
and the later kings of the dynasty of Cy- 
rus. 

Hammurabi lived in the century 2400- 
2300 B. C. He is, beyond much question, 
the “ Amraphel, King of Shinar,” of Gen- 
esis 14. He was a Semite, of a race that 
very probably entered the fertile land of 
Shinar, or Sumer, the Lower Chaldea, 
from Arabia, and had long before gained 
a temporary victory over the native race. 


Portrait of Hammurabi 


But the Elamites had for some centuries 
held sway over Babylon. It was Ham- 
murabi that expelled the Elamite dy- 
nasty, and consolidated his empire over 
all the known civilized world of his day, 
except Egypt, from Persia to the Med- 
iterranean Sea. The details of the long 
wars which secured this conquest we do 
not yet know; but the incident of Gen- 
esis 14 seems to belong to an early pe- 
riod in his career, when the King of Elam 
was still Suzerain. 

Before the discovery of this wonderful 
Hammurabi Code we had just enough of 
his records to know that if he was a con- 
queror and a pious builder of temples of 
the gods, he also took a statesman’s in- 
terest in the welfare of his people. I 
have seen hundreds of square miles of the 
miraculously fertile valley of the Eu- 
phrates reduced to sterility, not merely 
by the neglect of means of irrigation by 
the Turkish Government, but actually 
by its shutting off the waters from ca- 
nals where the inhabitants were unable 
to pay the increased taxes. Hammurabi’s 
claim to honor was that he had raised 
high levees along the Tigris to shut off 
destructive floods, and had dug great ir- 
rigating canals: 

“ When the gods of Anu and Bel had given 
me the rule over the lands of Sumer and 
Akkad [Southern and Northern Babylonia], 
and had put their reins in my hand, then I 
dug the Hammurabi Canal, “ Blessing-of- 
Men,” which brings the abundant water to 
the lands of Sumer and Akkad. Its two banks 
I converted into arable land, harvests of wheat 
I gathered there, and water for future gen- 
erations I provided for Sumer and Akkad. 
For the lands of Sumer and Akkad, whose 
divided people I united, I provided food and 
drink, with blessing and abundance I shep- 
herded them; in peaceful habitations I made 
them live.” 

That Hammurabi was a statesman as 
well as a warrior, and absolutely devoted 
to the welfare of his people, the new dis- 
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covery of De Morgan abundantly proves. 
On thé great stele, with its 44 columns 
and its 280 edicts, is the bas-relief which 
represents the king receiving the benedic- 
tion, and we may say the laws, from the 
Sun-god. He stands in that attitude of 
humble reverence with which the kings 
always approached their gods. In the 


epilog to the laws, which is a prayer for 
blessing on those of his successors who 
shall maintain his laws and preserve this 
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this my image, as KING OF RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, and let him read the inscription 
and understand my precious words; and this 
inscription will explain to him his case, and 
he shall find what is justice, and his heart 
shall be glad, so that he shall say: 

“* Hammurabi is a ruler who is as a father 
to his subjects, who holds the words of Mero- 
dach in fear and honor, who has achieved 
conquest by the help of Merodach over the 
North and the South, who rejoices the heart 
of Merodach his lord, who has _ bestowed 


Naram-Sin, King of Babylonia, 3000 B.C.—Column found at Susa by De Morgan. 


monument, and an elaborate curse on any 
who should overthrow the laws or de- 
face the stone, Hammurabi gives three 
times the designation by which he wishes 
to be known and remembered. He says: 


“ By the command of Shamash [the sun- 
god] the great judge of heaven and earth, let 
righteousness go forth in the land; by the 
bidding of Merodach, my lord, let no de- 
struction befall this my monument. In the 
temple E-Sagil, which I love, let my name 
be ever repeated; and let any oppressed man, 
who has a case at law, come and stand before 


benefits forever and ever on his subjects, and 
has established order in the land.’ 

“When he reads the record let him pray 
with full heart before Merodach, my Lord, 


_and Zarpanit, my Lady; and then shall the 


protecting deities and the gods who frequent 
E-Sagil graciously grant the desires daily 
presented before Merodach, my Lord. and 
Zarpanit, my Lady.” 


That title, “ King of Righteousness,” is 
a most interesting one. It appealed to 


the brilliant author of the Book of He- 
brews, who thus describes a royal priest: 
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“This Melchizedek, King of Salem, priest 
of God Most High, who met Abraham return- 
ing from the slaughters of the kings, and 
blessed him, to whom Abraham divided a 
tenth part of all, being first, by interpreta- 
tion, “ King of Righteousness,” and then also 
King of Salem, which is, “ King of Peace.” 

As here stated, the name Melchizedek 
means “ King of Righteousness,” as Sa- 
lem means “ Peace.” It would appear to 
have been in his early career that Ham- 
murabi, as prince over Sumer, or Shinar, 
joined his over-lord Chedorlaomer, King 














Hammurabi receiving his laws from the Sun-God— 
the bas-relief accompanying this code 


of Elam, in the raid into Palestine. There 
he passed forth and back only a few miles 
from Jerusalem, where Melchizedek, 
King of Righteousness, was ruling that 
City of Peace. Is it not possible that the 
title—for “ King of Righteousness ” was 
very likely, like “ Pharaoh,” an official 
royal title and not a personal name—ap- 
pealed to the ambitious and yet idealistic 
young prince, and that, when he had 
achieved the mastery of all the Four Re- 
gions, he adopted it as his own? How 
much he valued it we see from a succeed- 
ing passage in the epilog: 

“ Hammurabi, the King of Righteousness, 
on whom Shamash has bestowed right [or 
law] am I. My words are well considered; 
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my deeds have not their equal, to bring low 
those that are high, to humble those that are 
haughty, to expel insolence. If a succeeding 
ruler considers my words, which I have writ- 
ten in this, my inscription, if he does not 
annul my law, does not corrupt my words, 
nor change my monument, then may Shamash 
lengthen that king’s reign, like that of me, the 
King of Righteousness, that he may reign in 
righteousness over his subjects.” 

That this King of Righteousness, of 
law and justice, was also a King of 
Peace, like him of Salem, is evident from 
the whole purpose of his legislation as he 
himself tells it. It might have been writ- 
ten by Moses or Solomon: 


“In future time, through all coming gen- 
erations: Let the king, who may be in the 
land, consider the words of righteousness 
which I have written on this, my monumental 
stone. The law of the land which I have 
founded, the edicts which I have enacted, let 
him not change; my monument let him not 
mar. If such a ruler has wisdom, and is 
able to hold his land in order, then will he 
consider the words which I have written in 
this inscription; the rule, the institutions and 
laws of the land which I have given, the de- 
cisions which I have made, will this inscrip- 
tion show him; his subjects let him rule ac- 
cordingly, to speak justice to them, to make 
right decisions, to drive miscreants and 
criminals out of his land, and to provide 
benefits for his subjects.” 


As Washington’s Farewell Letter was 
his great legacy to his successors, so 
Hammurabi’s mesage to the kings that 
should follow him, and, we may well be- 
lieve, also the example of his long and 
beneficent life, were held in honor by his 
successors. After him came five unevent- 
ful centuries of peace and prosperity, un- 
til a new invasion from the mountains 
of Elam overran both Babylonia and As- 
syria. 

From the Hammurabi Code we now 
know what was the full body of law 
which prevailed over the East 2,300 
years B. C., and which was the source, 
beyond doubt, of a good part of the 
Jewish legislation. Hereafter the Code, 
or codes, of Moses, and the Code of 
Hammurabi will always have to be com- 
pared, and a multitude of parallels are 
immediately discoverable. We know that 
in that early time not only was the sense 
of justice keen, but civilized order had 
been established and full bodies of laws 
compiled and decisions rendered after 
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statute and precedent, and lofty aims 
were cherished by great rulers, and the 
highest honor given the Sun-god was 
that he was “ Judge of Gods and Men.” 
Among those who sit high at the tables of 


“the Maidens Nine and the Gods of ancient 
days,” 
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the great company of benefactors, where 
“Sit those who fought, and sailed, and ruled, 
and loved, and made our world,” 


is the seat of the great founder of the 
first Babylonian Empire, Hammurabi, 
King of Righteousness. 


Newark, N. J. 


The Literary Prophets of the Later Nineteenth 


Century 
By George Saintsbury, M.A. 


Prorrssor oF RueEtoric AND ENGtisH LITeRATURE IN EpixsurGH UNIVERSITY 


DAY or two after M. Zola’s death 
A I saw in some newspaper the 
statement that he, with Ibsen 
and Tolstoy, composed the representative 
trinity of European writers during the 
last generation of the nineteenth century. 
And I fancy that the notion would be 
pretty widely accepted, which is quite a 
different thing from saying that I accept 
it myself. It may be worth while, with- 
out attacking or extolling any of the 
three, to examine very briefly what this 
attribution and acceptance imply as to the 
literary quality and taste of the period 
referred to. I should like to premise 
once for all that I have hardly any 
knowledge of Ibsen in the original, and 
none whatever of Tolstoy; but as the 
warmest admirers of these two writers 
appear to be commonly in the same case, 
this can hardly matter. And tho trans- 
lation may be still treacherous, it is not 
so treacherous in prose as in verse. 
The last word happens to be in itself 
something of a key-note. The repre- 
sentative writers of most periods have 
usually, tho not always, hitherto been 
poets. Now altho both the Norwegian 
and the Russian have been poets as well 
as prose writers, and tho some might 
hold that Ibsen’s best work has been al- 
most pure lyric of the dramatic persua- 
sion, it is not in the least as poets but as 
novelists or dramatists* that they have 
established their hold upon foreign coun- 
tries, not to mention that upon their 





*And Ibsen’s later works at any rate are really 


novels in their essence, 


own. And nobody would ever dream of 
looking at Zola as a poet at all except 
in the revived paradox that a poet is an 
author of fiction. Further, it will be 
observed that, in declension increasing 
as they approach the apex of their popu- 
larity, all three fall away from what is 
generally understood as the quality of 
poetry. Zola only touches even its mat- 
ter (let alone its form) occasionally and 
by accident in “La Faute de L’Abbé 
Mouret,” in “ Le Réve,” in a small part 
of “Le Docteur Pascal,” elsewhere 
sometimes ; and even then his incapacity 
for selection disqualifies him. The Ibsen 
of “ Brand” and of “ Peer Gynt” may 
seem to some of us an almost infinitely 
greater writer than the Ibsen of “ The 
Doll’s House ” and “ The Master Build- 
er;” but it was not “ Peer Gynt,” it was 
not “ Brand,” that gave Ibsen, or ever 
would have given him, his European po- 
sition. The poetical quality, such as it 
is, of Tolstoy appears to me, as far as I 
can judge from translations, to be more 
intrinsic and permanent ; but, again, it is 
not this quality that has “ spread ” him, 
but the panoramic impressiveness of 
“War and Peace,” the not quite critical 
criticism of life of “ Anna Karenina,” 
the hopelessness of “ Ivan Ilyitch,” the 
dysangel of the “Kreuzer Sonata.” 
Of course, all this by special pleading 
and prize-fighting may be made into 
poetry, too; but we are telling a plain 
tale and making a straightforward criti- 
cal examination. The result—a first re- 
sult, of course, only, like all others to be 
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obtained in this rapid analysis—is that 
those who designate and those who ac- 
cept Tolstoy, Ibsen and Zola as the three 
literary prophets of the latest nineteenth 
century deny, whether they mean to do 
so or not, to that century the strong and 
transcendent preference for poetry which 
has been generally, tho no doubt not quite 
universally, observable in the literary 
election of others. 

Now let us shift the instruments. To 
say that all three are novelists (see note 
above) would be very obvious, and tho 
by no means all obvious statements are 

















COUNT TOLSTOY 
Taken in 1899 and considered his best 


not worth the making, this is only worth 
making in the most cursory manner. The 
predominance—the ever-increasing pre- 
dominance—of the novel as a form 
throughout the century is a fact and a 
very important fact; but it is past discus- 
sion and merely to be taken as regis- 
tered. What kind of novelists may claim 
them as members is a question not so 
trivial. Nor, tho some may say in their 
haste that the answer, “ They are Novel- 
ists of the Disagreeable,” is in itself 
eminently trivial, will it be found to be 
quite so on more sober examination. 
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That the disagreeable may in certain cir- 
cumstances and to certain minds, moods, 
temperaments (of the world at large, 
as well as of individuals) be not dis- 
agreeable is trite enough; people have 
philosophized about the fact and its 
causes for millennia; while poets for the 
same period, and novelists since there 
have been novelists, have availed them- 
selves of the fact itself. But they have 
availed themselves of it as an exception, 
by contrast, as a discord, a set-off merely. 
In the writers, however, with whom we 
are dealing this is not the case. The 
gloomy, the grimy, the grewsome are the 
favorite constituting colors of their 
palette; they make almost a fetish of 
the unhappy ending; and, with a per- 
sistence which one hardly knows whether 
to term laudable or ludicrous, they very 
generally (tho not quite unreservedly) 
disdain even the attempt to enlist the 
sympathies of their readers with the un- 
fortunate or wicked characters whom 
they prefer to the place of honor in dis- 
honor. It follows that (like Romantics 
“gone wrong,” as, every one of them, 
they are) they turn the old classic doc- 
trine of sticking to the universal, the 
normal, the type, deliberately upside 
down, and cling to the abnormal. For, 
after all, tho there is a great deal of 
badness and a great deal of misery in the 
world, these things, in the concentrated 
and exaggerated degree in which all 
these writers show them, are not normal. 
The average life and the average charac- 
ter are rather insignificant than heroic, 
no doubt; but they are also rather 
insignificant than utterly bad. I do 
not know that I can pronounce a 
single character of any one of the sub- 
jects impossible—Ibsen’s Boygs and But- 
tonmolders do not trouble me in the 
very least and I believe much more 
thoroughly in them than in some others 
of his. But the possibilities are con- 
stantly in the old sense improbable, and 
it appears to be their improbability 
which constitutes a least a large part of 
their attractiveness to the readers who 
like them. They are “ different ” in the 
sense in which the servant in “ Theo- 
phrastus Such” uses the phrase, and so 
they are acceptable. Normally, Nora is 
an overgrown child who should be 
spanked and set in the corner ; abnormal- 
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ly regarded, she becomes a delicious inno- 
vation and a great moral teacher. Nor- 
mally, Hedda Gabler should be put in 
an asylum with “General Gabler’s pis- 
tols” fixed in an unbreakable case of 
plate glass to comfort her; abnormally 
regarded, she becomes a sort of topsy- 
turvy Antigone. 

The mere cult of the preposterous is 
not so noticeable in Tolstoy and Zola as 
in the Norwegian; but the cult of the 
unusual (which must at almost all costs 
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be disagreeable) is equally so. We used 
to hear of Artificial Paradises; thé fancy 
of the later nineteenth century (on the 
hypothesis we are discussing) would ap- 
pear to be for Artificial Purgatories or 
(for there does not often seem to be any 
“order of release’”’) Artificial Infernos. 
Queen Mab is never with us; only the 
Nightmare. I think (tho I speak with 
less complete knowledge here than of the 
other two) that in this as in some other 
ways Count Tolstoy is less distinctively 
of the age than they are; he is a roman- 
tic much less “trned” and, above all, 
much less affected by romance’s eternal 
enemy, science. His intense religiosity 
could not but save him from this; but 
his mysticism (which is, after all, only 
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another name for religiosity) would 
have saved him if he had been other 
than he is in regard to what is called 
religion. The Norwegian dramatist in 
his earlier stages might have pleaded 
mysticism, too, tho very little religiosity ; 
in his later he has discarded both and 
exhibits only a sort of philosophico- 
scientific “ dysangel,” as we have called 
it—compounded of heredity, “my dut 
toward myself,” and the notion (not if 
justified by the population of his own 
world) that people in general are out 
of their senses. But M. Zola was cer- 
tainly here in the most parlous case of 
the three ; for, putting aside a little belief 
in art and some (as to which certain 
well-known sins of his have made him 
more sinned against than sinning) in 
love, he seems to have had no operative 
belief in anything non-material, or even 
material of the higher kinds. So he was 
left a prey to wildernesses of facts and 
documents in purely material science, 
with the result that as everybody knows 
he took his facts and his documents 
with hardly the most rudimentary 
criticism—that he could be and was, as 
schoolboys say, “ stuffed up” (there is 
a well known but not easily quotable in- 
stance in which the “ stuffer-up” was 
no less a person than Maupassant) with 
the greatest ease. This hardly matters. 
The indigestibleness of the result would 
have remained if the ingredients had 
been selected with the examen rigoro- 
sum of criticism incarnate. 

Selection! once more the catch-word 
has given us the connection. In all three 
writers this “selection” is exactly the 
thing that is most, and most conspicu- 
ously, wanting. It is not impossible that 
from the welter of Tolstoy’s misty bible 
more than one or two things or groups 
of things which might have been literary 
could have been separated. I am not 
sure that “Ivan Ilyitch” is not very 
nearly such a thing as it is. He might 
have given us what we have not yet got, 
an artistic reflection of a competent 
phase of the puzzling Russian nature, in- 
stead of clouds of smoke about it mixed 
with half-burned fragments of clearer 
manuscript. Or he might have taken 
the facts separately and have recorded 
these as literature records. He has done 
neither. Again, if we take (exchanging 





the engouement or the antagonism of ten 
years ago for the quiet, critical manner ) 
anything from “ The League of Youth” 
to “ The Master Builder,” and consider 
it critically, how woolly it all is; how 
vague ; how disproportionate in each case 
to the artistic word it has to give! You 
may get at most a fabliau (such as the 
instinctive genius of the Middle Ages 
put in a hundred lines or so) out of “ The 
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Doll’s House” or ‘“ Ghosts,” a little 
more perhaps out of “ The Wild Duck,” 
less out of others; while in the greater 
work of “ Peer Gynt ” and “ Brand ” you 
only fall back on a reminiscence of liter- 
ary experience. As for Zola, every critic 
of the slightest competence has admitted 
that not merely the “ anodyne,” “ Contes 
a Ninon,” but shorter things, not in- 
tended for babes, from the “ Attaque du 


Moulin” downward, exhibit his real 
power better than the shelvesfull of the 
Rougon-Macquart series or the burly 
volumes of its postscripts. Everywhere, 
in every case, there are the first drafts, 
the studies, the half-blocked out forms, 
the workshop with its chips and its cal- 
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culation-sheets and its experimental mod- 
els, not on the small scale but the great ; 
nowhere the work four-square and fin- 
ished, capable of being set beside the 
masterpieces of antiquity and more re- 
cent modernity and of undergoing on 
equal terms the judgment of posterity. 
So that, from this brief shaking of 
the “ lot-pot’”’ (as John Florio calls it), 
there would appear to come out, as repre- 
sentative and characteristic results in re- 
gard to the literature which we are told 
doth most commend itself to the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, certain negative 
things at least—the absence of poetry, 
the absence of charm, the absence of the 
higher nature in subject and the absence 
of selection in art. This is interesting, 
and it will be exceedingly difficult for 
the most fervent partisans of the authors 
in question to challenge the verdict, be- 
cause in each case the absence corre- 
sponds to a presence which they must 
perforce acknowledge. Our “ absence of 
poetry ” is their due sense of recognition 
of fact; our absence of charm their free- 
dom from what they are pleased to call 
sentimentalism almost always and ideal- 
ism sometimes ; our absence of the high- 
er nature their naturalism, and our 
absence of selection their scientific 
spirit. Science cannot select; it is bound 
to “let everything go in.” They can 
only maintain that the gains exceed the 
losses. But there are still some, and as 
the indomitable whirligig goes round there 
will be more, who will deny this plumply. 
It will, therefore, only remain for 
prescient critics of the present, and for 
critics capable of recognizing facts in the 
future, either to deny our major—to 
maintain that Ibsen, Tolstoy and Zola, 
tho they might be the most universally 
popular, were not the really representa- 
tive literary figures of the last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth—or to accord 
to the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth a place considerably below other 
periods. It is neither the business nor 
the desire of the present writer to decide 
which of these two things has to be 
done. 
EpinpurGH, ScoTLanp, 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Books for Christmas 





By Tudor Jenks 


a recent romances of the future 
have suggested that phonographs 
will grind out our literature for us 
at a later day. If one could imagine all 
the two hundred and fifty juveniles of 
this season being recited in chorus, what 
a babel there would be. Luckily, the 
eyes can see clearly only a bit at a time, 
and these panoplies of lettering and gild- 
ing may be examined one by one. They 
may even be put into groups and spoken 
of in general terms. 

Thus we may take up, first, certain 
books where the pictures compete with 
the text in attractiveness, such as Kip- 
ling’s Just So Stories, illustrated by him- 
self in an effective style of drawing as 
individual as the stories. One can see 
the chubby faces bent over the book to 
extract every last bit of juice out of each 
printed or drawn line—and there is plen- 
ty of juice in both. For children a little 
younger there is Robert Chambers’s Out- 
door Land, charming stories of nature 
with fine illustrations by Birch; and Red 
Folk and Wild Folk, Indian legends told 
by Thérése Deming, with brilliant col- 
ored pictures by Edward Deming, whose 
Indians are as real as Pocahontas. Then 
no lover of good pictures must miss The 
Book of Romance, where Mrs. Andrew 
Lang tells stories of the Round Table 
and other chivalrous folk and H. J. Ford 
paints and draws the good knights into 
brilliant reality, while the Rev. A. J. 
Church as the teller of Stories of Charle- 
magne is equally fortunate in being ac- 
companied by George Morrow’s charm- 
ing drawings, both being books of the 
highest class. 

Before noting newer books, we may 
briefly record certain new editions and 
books continuing well known series. Miss 
Alcott’s Little Women and An Old 
Fashioned Girl, with plenty of good pic- 
tures by Alice Barber Stephens and Jes- 
sie Willcox Smith, continue the reissue 
of her works that began with Little Men 
illustrated by Birch; Mrs. Lothrop 
(“ Margaret Sydney”) sends her Five 
Little Peppers Abroad, with Miss Cory 


as special artist to the expedition ; Martha 
Finley tells this year of Elsie’s Winter 
Trip, Lily Wesselhoeft’s animal-story is 
of Foxy the Faithful, and the Uptons 
have launched a new venture in The Gol- 
liwogg’s Air-Ship. 

From the Scribners comes Thomas 
Nelson Page’s story, A Captured Santa 
Claus, with new colored pictures, making 
a pretty Christmas book; while the Cen- 
tury Company reissues Peter Newell’s 
Topsys and Turvys, making one book of 
the former two. There are new editions 
also of Jackanapes—that story said to be 
“finished like a Meissonier;” of Baron 
Munchausen with a clever introductory 
note; and of Heidi, translated from the 
German of “Johanna Spyri;” all of these 
being regarded as children’s classics. 
Dana Estes & Co. bring out separately 
the stories of Little Nell and Mrs. 
Stowe’s Little Eva, and also reprint 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol, none of which 
are to-day subjects of criticism. 

A pretty series of stories in very cheap 
and attractive form is the Golden Hour 
series from T. Y. Crowell & Co., includ- 
ing among the authors Sophie Swett, 
James Otis, Amos R. Wells (who writes 
a story about amateur printers), Evelyn 
Raymond, Harriet Comstock, Homer 
Greene and Barbara Yechton—all excel- 
lent writers, and all fully up to the mark 
in this set of bright little books, for 
which the publishers deserve praise. 

Guy Wetmore Carryl’s Grimm Tales 
Made Gay is funny, especially because 
of Levering’s truly humorous pictures, 
but its fun appeals especially to adults, 
being beyond the horizon of most young- 
sters. Such books should have a special 
designation — perhaps “ Pubescent ” 
would describe them. 

The little lovers of Fairyland and its 
dwellers will find plenty of new books on 
the counters, and may content themselves 
with an edition of \/other Goose with a 
real paint-box attaciied, or with Doty’s 
Paint-Box Town, in which the text tells 
the children what colors to use for the 
different pictures, or with Frank L. 
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Baum’s Santa Claus—a true biography 
of the old Saint, well illustrated by Mary 
Cowles Clark. But if autobiography is 
preferred here is one of Billy Whiskers, 
a goat that tells its own adventures, by 
the aid of Frances Trego Montgomery 
and a capable artist. Jn a Car of Gold is 
a fairy-story of decided merit, and the 
same may be admitted in regard to the 
volume by R. K. Gardner, entitled Jn 
Happy Far-Away Land, which is espe- 
cially suitable for reading aloud because 
of its cheerful tone. 

A new volume of Chatterbox comes 
from Dana Estes & Co., and contains 
much good reading for its moderate price, 
even if the pictures are as old-fashioned 
as the snuffers and a pair of pattens; 
those who would be more modern may 
send to the Harpers—or to Mr. Harvey 
—for The Lovable Tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe, by Gertrude Smith, with 
assurance of satisfaction to their young 
beneficiaries. Still more modern is the 
book Young George, by Edith Farmiloe, 
which would be amusing except that it is 
tragic. The same publisher, Stokes, 
brings out Swedish Fairy Tales, trans- 
lated from Djurklo’s originals, which are 
very artistic and strong, with drawings 
as vigorous—both highly spiced for 
American readers. From E. P. Dutton 
& Co. comes When the Heart is Young, 
by William Whitelock, with illustrations 
by Harper Pennington—an artist whom 
publishers might profitably bear in mind 
when seeking work of high quality. 
There are more of these books—but the 
littler children have had all the attention 
they deserve—so run away to the nurs- 
ery, darlings, and let the bigger boys and 
girls have a chance. Thank goodness! 
Now we shall have some quiet! 

The poets may be disposed of in short 
order. Here is The Book of Joyous Chil- 
dren, by Riley, new poems well worth 
reading, but rather a small package of 
precious things; here is The Hurdy 
Gurdy, excellent, jolly, rollicking rimes 
of nonsensical fun by Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards, who is quite capable of being 
first violin, if she would; and here is 
Miss Abbie Farwell Brown with her 
Pocketful of Posies, sweet, simple flow- 
ers to put beside a child’s pillow when 
she goes to sleep, without a nightmare in 
a hogshead of them. These are the best 
of the recent books of verse. 
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But more space is required for the min- 
iature historical novels, of which there 
are a plenty, indeed. First comes John 
Bennett’s excellent story of old New 
York, Barnaby Lee—a fine picture of the 
better side of New Amsterdam under 
Stuyvesant, with two good heroes, one a 
boy and the other that brave Cavalier 
Van Sweringen—fire-eating soldier, de- 
voted husband and father. Next we may 
name Dr. Tomlinson’s two historical 
tales, Jn the Camp of Cornwallis and Un- 
der Colonial Colors, both carefully stud- 
ied, and good reading as well. I sup- 
pose he wouldn’t care to be called “ The 
American Henty,” and there are others to 
dispute the title besides. The recent 
death of George Henty will be a personal 
loss to thousands of English-speaking 
boys the world over; but this year, at 
least, we have the usual three books, 
With the British Legion, The Treasure 
of the Incas and With Kitchener in the 
Soudan. They do not seem entrancing to 
the adult reader, but, after all, that is not 
the question, for they give boys endless 
pleasure and do no manner of harm. 

An excellent naval-story is Cyrus 
Brady’s In the Wasp’s Nest, of which I 
read every word, finding it bright and 
amusing; and another is James Otis’s 
Cruise of the Enterprise, the stirring ca- 
reer of a brave little vessel. Other good 
historical stories are Wetmore’s Jncaland, 
dealing with the Chili-Peru War, a new 
and most promising field for adventure- 
fiction; Under Scott in Mexico, by Cap- 
tain Bonehill; Logan the Mingo, by Col- 
onel Gordon, and On the Frontier With 
St. Clair—a story of early Ohio days by 
Charles S. Wood. Especially interesting 
is Professor Holder’s Adventures of 
Torqua, which should be read by all who 
are attracted by the romantic days of the 
California missions. 

One of the very best books of the sea- 
son is Pickett’s Gap, by Homer Greene, 
notable for its remarkable illustrations by 
Rosenmeyer, and for its strong plot and 
well drawn characters. The Macmillan 
Company usually know a good book, but 
they do not seem to me to give this the 
prominence it deserves. Because of its 
author, Pony Baker, by Mr. Howells, will 
receive sufficient notice; but its style is 
wearisome, and there is no great charm 
about the book, tho some of the episodes 
are pleasantly told. 
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SONG OF THE NIGHT 


The St. Nicholas Series of half a dozen 
good little books will attract by the gay 
covers, and several of the stories are of 
unusual excellence. Tastes will differ, 
but my vote puts Sir Marrok first and 
The Boys of the Rincon Ranch second. 
Space forbids more than a mention of 
Play Away, a fire department story, 
Leighton’s Boys of Waveney, a very fair 
English-schoolboy book, Evelyn Sharp’s 
excellent juvenile, The Other Boy—good 
character study, and Edward S. Ellis’s 
Lucky Ned, a superior Sunday-school 
tale, really worth reading, if only for its 
last chapter, a sort of lay-sermon. There 
is in A Redman of Quality, by Edward 
E. Billings, more merit than superficial 
criticism (the Sun’s, for instance) ad- 
mits, and in both The Balaster Boys and 
Rufe and Ruth—by Blanche Channing 
and Frank Sweet, respectively—there is 
a human quality that far outweighs some 
minor defects. Such general statements 
are all that can be here given, but they are 
based upon more than a cursory reading 
of dozens of the books mentioned. 

A few more books for girls must con- 
clude these brief notes. Little Miss Sun- 
shine is one of Mrs. Jackson’s popular 
home-stories, which are always cheerful 
and quick in action ; The Wyndham Girls 
reminds one of Miss Alcott’s books, as 
several reviewers have said, being of a 
similar type; Mr. Pat’s Little Girl is by 
Mary F. Leonard, is crowded with good 
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characters, and contains a suggestion for 
a young people’s club that should be car- 
ried out in real life; and Gertrude 
Smith’s The Queen of Little Barrymore 
Street has a peculiar interest that makes 
it individual and causes the reader to 
visualize its neighborhood. All of these 
are worth buying, and will please young 
readers. Here may be mentioned, too, 
Rockhaven, by Charles Clark Munn, and 
Concerning Polly, by Helen M.Winslow, 
the latter especially a pleasant tale. 

Two books by grown-up authors will 
be found worthy of their source—Jean 
Ingelow’s Wonder Box Tales, and Edna 
Lyall’s The Burgess Letters—ingenious- 
ly pretended to be written by little girls 
of the sixties for the benefit of their de- 
scendants of to-day. Nora Archibald 
Smith’s Three Little Marys tells of child- 
hood in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and ends the list except for one that will 
probably be as welcome a Christmas gift to 
a girl as any on the list, the Beard Sisters’ 
W hat a Girl Can Make and Do—a handy 
book describing with the instinct of true 
artists what can be done with simple ma- 
terials toward making home happy by 
means of simple handicraftsmanship. 

Here surely is choice enough for the 
Christmas bookshelf. Why not take pen- 
cil and paper and jot down your shop- 
ping-list now? That is the purpose of 
this little article. 

LAWRENCE Park, BRONXVILLE, 


Song of the Night 


By Louise Dunham Goldsberry 


Have you heard in the hours of the darkness 
When the toiling city stills, 

And the starry winds of the midnight 
Walk the hither hills, 


The musics of the silence 
Low in the bladed grass, 
Half-heard, half-felt ululation 
Where shadow-glamours pass? 


When the flood and silver ebbings 
Drip sweet dulcencies, 

And the nebulous hosts of heaven 
Lean to the fervid trees? 


My very soul it suffuses 
With a color and glory of sound 


Till the brood-wings of peace fold about me 


In the psalmody that swells from the ground. 


And all night long in the utterless surges, 
In the trough of that wide singing sea, 


While the fateful city slumbers 


My haunted heart rides free. 


And the after-day with its crosses, 


Tho the spheral legions are gone, 


Through all the lonely deeps of my spiri‘ 


The voice of the night sings on. 
WasnuincrTon, D. C. 











Reminiscences of Washington Before the War 


By Grace Greenwood 


N Washington social life during that 
session of 1850-51 the lines were 
drawn rather close and taut. All 

Anti-Slavery men who would not stay 
whipped, or were not too great to be 
snubbed, were treated as aliens, if not 
alienés, and given a pretty wide berth in 
society, which had stronger political ele- 
ments then than now. In fact, Washing- 
ton was Congress and Congress was 
Washington. Our Free-Soil friends of 
the fighting corps had grimly humorous 
experiences to relate of the newly accen- 
tuated hauteur and fresh refrigeration of 
Southern Congressmen. But they knew 
where to come for comfort and cheer, the 
hospitable house of Dr. Bailey, of the 
National Era, on C Street, not far from 
the Capitol—an awfully unfashionable lo- 
cality nowadays, but then aristocratic in 
a way. We had for neighbors the Ben- 
tons, the Fremonts, the Websters, the 
Dahlgrens and the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner Keys, but not, it must be confessed, 
a single millionaire of the multi variety. 

In the spacious parlors of the Bailey 
home were this winter inaugurated those 
unconventional, unceremonious Saturday 
evening receptions, destined to become 
famous as a peculiar social success. It 
was a gathering of men and women 
mostly of one political faith, but not nar- 
row or fanatical—sensible folks, but bent 
on enjoying themselves, so not above 
some wise fooling on occasion. We 
bravely did without the usual helps to 
entertainment. Our refreshments were 
very slight and simple; we had no danc- 
ing, no card playing, no dramatic read- 
ing, no speech making, no singing, or 
ping-ponging ; we just talked. It was a 
genuine conversazione, tho formed on no 
foreign model. Concerning this peculiar 
American salon, which I have fully de- 
scribed elsewhere, Mr. Whittier, cor- 
responding editor of the National Era, 
who, unhappily, was never able to be 
with us, wrote me thus: 

“TI saw Dr. Bigelow in Boston, during the 

Sims Siege. He told me a good deal about 
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the weekly gatherings at Dr. Bailey’s, at one 
or two of which he was present. You must 
have had a glorious time, for you had a choice 
collection of the wise, the witty, and the 
beautiful.” 


During the winter of 1852 the recep- 
tions were even more brilliant and enjoy- 
able. The political character of our 
habitues remained, of course, the same; 
but all there was of distinction in art, 
literature and science then at the Capitol 
seemed to drift in upon us. It was soon 
a point of interest for foreign lions, with- 
out especially Southern sympathies. Mr. 
Thackeray was there one night and 
seemed amused at finding such a chatty, 
jolly crowd of desperate conspirators. I 
was not present that evening and eagerly 
questioned a friend who was, about that 
greatest of our guests. “ How did he 
look and what did he say?” “ Well, he 
looked very like Thackeray—spectacles 
and inches—in fact, looked over the 
heads of most of us. As for what he 
said, I only happened to overhear a few 
words. When coffee was offered to him, 
delicious Mocha, he declined, and said 
sotto voce and quizzically to his convoy, 
“What! Andrews; no brandy and 
water?” 

Some winters later, after I had left 
Washington, these unpretentious recep- 
tions suffered from worldly invasions— 
curious people “seeking after a new 
thing,” and for the most part without 
real political principles of any kind. Full 
dress set in, and gay manners, frou-frou, 
fads and, I fear, a few flirtations. So it 
gradually lost its unique character of 
home-like simplicity and honest partisan- 
ship. It became fashionable, and all too 
soon ceased to be, for “the fashion of 
this world passeth away.” 

Pariahs as we were, my gentle hostess 
and I sometimes attended the weekly re- 
ceptions or assemblies at the National 
Hotel, managed by dames of high Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky degree, whose 
charming courtesy and exquisite tact 
saved me from feeling anything like a 
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chill in their atmosphere. Tho somewhat 
rash and free of tongue in my lighter 
talk, speaking out my thought without 
much thinking, all I said in their pres- 
ence was taken in as good part. apparent- 
ly, as was the guarded silvern speech or 
diplomatic silence of my friend, Miss 
Lynch (Madame Botta), who, apropos 
of her reticence on the momentous ques- 
tion of slavery, related to me how she 
once gathered a precious morsel of wis- 
dom from the talk of a street-preacher, 
who said, “If you don’t know what to 
say, don’t get up and say you don’t know 
what.” 

In the same letter from which I have 
quoted (people wrote whole letters in 
those days) Mr. Whittier gave me a bit 
of Massachusetts political history : 

“ After a long trial, and much labor and 
anxiety, our grand object in Massachusetts 
has been attained. We have sent Charles 
Sumner into the United States Senate—a man 
physically and spiritually head and shoulders 
above the old trading, hackneyed politicians 
of that body. The plan for this was marked 
out last summer at Phillips’s Beach, and I 
sounded Sumner upon it the evening we left 
you at that place. He really did not want 
the office, but we have forced it upon him. I 
am proud of old Massachusetts, and thankful 
to Providence that I have had a humble 
share in securing her so true and worthy a 
representative of her honor, her freedom and 
intellect, as Charles Sumner. By the by, the 
use of that word “ humble” puts me in mind 
of the only fault in Sumner’s letter of ac- 
ceptance, which I hope thee hast seen. There 
is a trifle too much self-depreciation in it. His 
real humility will. not be credited by the 
skeptical world’s people. He ought to have 
read Uriah Heep before writing it. He is 
a noble and gifted man, earnest and truthful, 
but he lacks fun and the sense of the ludicrous 
and queer. I hope great things of him, and 
I do not fear for his integrity and fidelity 
under any trial. God bless him!” 


In my acquaintance with Mr. Sumner 
—in a friendship extending over many 
years—lI learned how just and true was 
the poet’s estimate of his character, espe- 
cially in regard to a lack of humor. In 
any intellect, however great, that is, I 
think, a lamentable lacking. Mr. Sum- 
ner might not have been a greater, or a 
better man, having that missing sense, 
but he would have been happier, more 
comfortable and a more genial comrade. 
His smile was very kindly but somewhat 
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rare, and I do not remember ever to have 
heard him laugh out right heartily. I 
have heard that, tho not wanting in loyal 
respect, he found Mr. Lincoln’s droll 
stories and comic parables a sore trial to 
his soul. 

Free-Soilers everywhere had looked 
forward with intense interest to the ad- 
vent in the Senate of this famous Anti- 
Slavery orator, then just at the hight of 
his perilous popularity. Our Daniel was 
about to enter the Lion’s Den. We did 
not rely on the interposition of angels— 
scarce at any time in those precincts—yet 
had no fear for him, tho we looked for- 
ward to a combat single-handed with 
more than one of those formidable ani- 
mals. I remember one Western member 
saying gleefully, “ Now we shall see the 
fur fly!” But there was nothing of the 
kind for a long time. Charles Sumner 
was remarkably well received by South- 
ern Senators of intelligence and culture; 
they respected his talent and scholarship, 
his literary and social position at home 
and abroad, and I think there was some- 
thing they respected even more in his 
manly and fearless personality. To our 
surprise he soon seemed to be on excel- 
lent terms with not only that large- 
minded statesman and faultless gentle- 
man, Judge Berrian, of Georgia, and 
Louisiana’s briliant and dramatic Soulé, 
but with South Carolina’s irascible But- 
ler, whom he once presented to a Boston 
visitor as “ My friend, Judge Butler.” 
Ah, there came a time, “ but that is an- 
other story,” as Kipling would say. 

That Mr. Sumner’s birth and breeding 
counted much with that body, more aris- 
tocratic than its successors, was shown 
by the chill offishness of its manner to- 
ward his colleague, Henry Wilson. 
They would not forget his discarded pat- 
ronymic, nor pardon his plebeian handi- 
craft—tresolved that if the shoemaker 
would not “stick to his last,” the last 
should stick to the shoemaker. 

At our Saturday evening receptions 
Mr. Sumner was always a gracious, tho 
not exactly a hilarious, guest, and we 
tried to make the champion of the North 
think we were not impatient for the in- 
evitsble combat to come off. He was 
making his mark in other ways. When 
Webster took the grand shadow of his 
presence from the Senate Chamber he 
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seemed to take with him much of its 
august and austere character, especially 
its classic atmosphere ; but with the com- 
ing of Sumner Latinity revived and 
flourished through all his long time of 
service. Wendell Phillips, who was of 
his class at Harvard, once told me that 
when Fanny Kemble, then in the perfec- 
tion of her superb beauty and the full 
fiowering of her dramatic genius, was 
playing in Boston, Sumner, tho he loved 
the drama, scarce allowed himself one 
night at each appearance of the star, 
while he, Phillips and certain other well- 
to-do students, wild with enthusiasm, 
went in to the play every night of her en- 
gagement, and he said, however late 
their return, they saw the light shining 
from Sumner’s window and knew that 
he was poring over his beloved classics. 
Surely it was a happy thing for him that 
in the troubled and stormy arena of poli- 
tics he had always the lofty companion- 
ship of the poets and philosophers of 
Athens and Rome. Their language was 
never dead to him. They inspired and 
sustained him through many a bitter 
trial, and when, more than a score of 
years after we had seen the oath admin- 
istered to him, I attended his obsequies 
in the new Senate Chamber, where there 
was due solemnity but little sorrowing 
and certainly “a dearth of woman’s 
tears,” which ought not to have been, a 
strange fancy took possession of me that 
my friend’s chief mourners were sad- 
eyed muses and august classic shades, 
that they followed close when he was 
borne forth, his casket dripping with 
roses such as bloomed of old in the vale 
of Tempe and on the slopes of Parnassus, 
past his crape-draped chair, through the 
central doors, and beneath the historic 
old clock, he having done with time. 

In a chapter of my reminiscences 
printed in THe INDEPENDENT some 
months ago, in treating of the famous 
Boston fugitive slave cases, I was guilty 
of a little blunder. It was not Anthony 
Burns, as I stated, who was rescued, but 
a chattel, called Shadrach, his deliver- 
ers being angels of his own color—wait- 
ers from the hotels, mostly. Burns and 
Sims were less fortunate. The latter was 
the one for whose lawful rendition the 
court house was put in chains, under 
which the chief justice crawled to reach 
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the august seat of law and equity. I 
make this late correction of a trifling mis- 
take, in order to give a dramatic sequel 
to this story, which has lately been re- 
called to my memory. After Sims had 
been taken to his home in Georgia, “ with 
gyves upon his wrists,” and duly sub- 
jected to the overseer’s lash (mangled, 
as well as ironed) he was sent to New 
Orleans and sold to a master in Vicks- 
burg, and on the siege of that city es- 
caped to the Union camp. General Grant, 
seeing in him the historic negro whose 
fate had once convulsed stolid old Bos- 
ton and nearly disrupted Congress, sent 
him North, thus “ leading captivity cap- 
tive.” When General Banks gave a foot- 
sore little slave girl a ride on one of his 
gun carriages, we smiled over the odd 
incident. He was in retreat, but little 
Ethiopia rode on to victory and freedom. 
Now, at middle age or more, she finds 
the gentle amenities of the street-car most 
grudgingly accorded to, if not denied her. 
I know that I am touching on out-of- 
fashion topics, if not exactly dead is- 
sues, but at the time of which I write they 
were very much alive. It was in the win- 
ter of 1851 that I, attached to the Na- 
tional Era, at Washington, had the pleas- 
ant task of reading the proof of many 
chapters of a new novel, entitled “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” I was quite carried away 
by the surging and resurging power of 
that great simple story, destined to en- 
compass and for a time engross the civi- 
lized world. I hear that the drama of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been legally 
banished from the Southern stage; but 
what power can banish the book from a 
hundred languages and dialects, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of libraries? They 
may hustle Uncle Tom out of the drama 
— it is time he should make his final exit 
—he is tired and we are tired, but what 
hero borrowed from a novel of to-daycan 
be expected to hold the stage for fifty 
years, I should like to know? Is it 
“David Harum?” “Eben Holden?” 
“ Steve Brice? ” “ Pudd’nhead Wilson?” 
“ Huckleberry Finn?” 

Whatever becomes of the old tear- 
soaked novel or the sensational play, 
Uncle Tom himself, meek, unconscious 
hero in a vast national tragedy, an epoch- 
marking figure, carved in ebony, will en- 
dure—et femina fecit. 

New Rocuuxtz, N, Y. 
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The Venezuelan Crisis 


THE presumption is that, in the pres- 
ent difficulty between Venezuela and two 
great European Powers, Venezuela was 
all in the wrong. We cannot, if we 
would, presume good of a republic which 
enjoys more revolutions than elections. 
If Great Britain and Germany unite in 
their demands and action, we may pre- 
sume that there were substantial wrongs 
and losses to be redressed; for these are 
not wholly unreasonable nations. This 
view is borne out by the full text of the 
ultimatums presented by the British Min- 
ister and the German Chargé. We learn 
that repeated demands have been made 
for redress, and have been met by evasion 
and delay. These include losses to Brit- 
ish and German subjects caused by revo- 
lutions, especially the last one which put 
Castro in power, the ill treatment of their 
subjects, and the non-payment of the for- 
eign debt. What was asked was the im- 
mediate payment of some $350,000 to 
each of these Powers, in satisfaction of 
recognized claims long delayed, and the 
reference of other claims to a mixed 
commission. Probably these demands 
were just and fair. 

But Venezuela, by its impracticable 
President, has refused the demands, and 
a state of real, if not nominal, war exists. 
But here occurs an act which does not 
seem justifiable. When the ultimatum 
was refused the next step would natural- 
ly be to seize the custom-houses and col- 
lect the claims. This is according to 
precedent, and might well require that the 
little Venezuelan vessels of war should 
be seized. But it seems to be true that 
one or more vessels seized were disabled 
and sunk. This seems arbitrary and 
needless, and such wanton destruction 
gives Venezuela a just counter-claim. 
At present it is impossible to see any 
justification for such an act. 

Venezuela now wants American good 
offices for a settlement by arbitration of 
the claims. It is a little late to make the 
request, and Venezuela has no just claim 
as yet for our protection; she must pay 
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her debts, even if the luxury of her revo- 
lutions have made it difficult. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine does not apply here. It 
does not make the United States protect 
its neighbors against the sheriff; it only 
says that when the sheriff has collected 
his debt he shall not stay in the house, as 
Great Britain stays in Egypt and Ger- 
many in China. Nor, on the other hand, 
does the Monroe Doctrine make the 
United States responsible at all for the 
good government of the other American 
nations, or for the payment of their obli- 
gations. There seems to be a general 
desire in Europe to have us extend the 
scope of the Monroe Doctrine until it 
shall cover much more than a mere pro- 
tectorate of our neighbors’ independence. 
When a trouble of this kind comes up 
Europe seems quite ready to have us 
take a hand and, by guaranty or by 
force, satisfy her claims, and so do the 
police work of the Continent and attend 
to its international justice. But this is 
impossible. Our interference would be 
resented by other American nations, and 
it would involve us in quarrels with 
which we have no business. 

But now a further complication arises. 
Apparently on their our responsibility, 
and to avenge instantly a real injury, a 
demand was made on the town of Puerto 
Cabello by the allied naval officers there 
that satisfaction be given within two 
hours or the fortress would be bom- 
barded. This was very short notice, and 
the authorities had to telegraph to Castro 
at Caracas. A pacific answer was re- 
turned and was on the way to the ship 
of war when the time limit was up, and 
with no delay the bombardment was be- 
gun. This seems arbitrary and unjusti- 
fiable, and not in accordance with the 
assurances given to our Government that 
only a peaceful blockade was intended. 

Doubtless Venezuela will have to yield. 
This is not, quite the fight which it has 
been called, of two whales and a wild cat. 
Great Britain and Germany can easily 
hold the coast and collect the duties. All 
Castro can do, if he wants to fight, is to 
retire into the country. When the dam- 
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‘ages demanded have been collected, or 
Castro has yielded, then the two allies 
will withdraw. If they should not, which 
we cannot believe possible, the time 
would have come to invoke the full force 
of the Monroe Doctrine, as we did in 
Olney’s famous dispatch. It was ef- 
fective then and would be again. But 
no such eventuality will occur. While 
the British and German Ministers have 
withdrawn precipitately from Caracas, 
the American Minister, Mr. Bowen, is 
effectually using his good offices. His 
first action was to secure the liberation of 
the British and German citizens who 
had, in contravention of all international 
law, been immediately arrested by Cas- 
tro’s orders. The act was utterly inde- 
fensible, and Minister Bowen was able 
to convince Castro of the fact and secure 
their speedy release. His present action, 
at Castro’s request, is in favor of arbi- 
tration. It is late, we have said, for arbi- 
tration, but some settlement must be 
made, and our good offices must always 
be available for peace. We are fortunate 
in being represented by one who has had 
experience and is not likely to blunder. 


Js 
The Pity of It! 


THE recent death of Tom Reed, as he 
will always be lovingly and familiarly 
known, affords a striking object-lesson in 
the art of self-preservation. Possessed 
of big body, big brain, big heart, and 
endowed with a physical equipment timed 
by nature to run far beyond the Scriptural 
span, he fell by the wayside at the com- 
paratively early age of sixty-three. So 
fell Secretary Windom while making his 
notable speech at the Board of Trade 
banquet ; Dr. Wm. M. Taylor died in the 
prime of his usefulness and intellectual 
vigor; Henry George, whose strong, 
sturdy body had borne hardships with a 
resistant power which attested remarka- 
ble physical fiber, went down as by a sud- 
den blow; Remenyi dropped, bow in 
hand, before he left the stage. And so 
the list of men summarily cut off at the 
meridian of their powers might be in- 
definitely prolonged. 

In some instances it is the intellectual 
pace that kills. In other instances it is 


that peculiarly American disease known 
as “ neurasthenia,” a Greek symbol for 
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such disorder of the nerves as follows 


overapplication. Not a few are worn to 
a “ frazzle,” as General Gordon said of 
his corps at Sailors Creek, by the ex- 
traordinary demands of modern com- 
petitive life. The world is poorer for 
such losses from the ranks of those pre- 
eminently fitted to guide, instruct and in- 
spire their fellow men; and all because 
the great majority of those on whom 
weighty responsibilities rest have failed 
to preserve the just balance between the 
energy that wastes and the energy that 
supplies. In plain terms, mind and body 
are not maintained at a healthful equilib- 
rium of vital forces, both mental and 
physical. 

It is beyond question that Mr. Reed 
lived a clean, wholesome, notably self- 
respecting life. So have multitudes of 
brilliant men, who nevertheless perished 
at the threshold of years of culminating 
usefulness. But freedom from vicious 
habits when one has passed the climacteric 
of fifty or sixty is not sufficient of itself 
to repair the daily waste caused by stren- 
uous mental activity. There must be a 
balance of stored vital energy on the right 
side of the ledger of life, and this can be 
obtained only by conspicuous fidelity in 
the use of natural methods of physical 
recuperation, which are within the reach 
of all who choose to employ them. 
Nothing is more marked than the fact 
that most people beyond fifty are likely 
to grow physically indolent and alarm- 
ingly “ fussy ” when bodily energy and 
some regard for health conventions are 
essential. The writer once stood at the 
door of an elevator with four men of con- 
siderable distinction in the public eye, 
and all well beyond middle life, waiting 
a full three minutes for a dilatory car in 
order to avoid an easy flight of perhaps 
thirty steps. Not one ventured the as- 
cent on foot because it would have been 
an unaccustomed exertion. Not one 
failed to deplore the chances of getting 
cold from exposure to elevator draughts. 
Yet all were at the top of their intellectual 
capacity, keen, alert, sagacious, working 
like dray-horses in professional pursuits, 
and yet incapable of bodily endurance. 

Now let us suppose each of these men 
had kept his weight down or his physical 
powers springy by one hour’s daily sys- 
tematic exercise in a gymnasium, as did 
a distinguished rector in New York past 
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fifty, who, when he found his weight in- 
creasing, employed a boxing instructor 
through the winter. Let us suppose each 
in his lifetime had gone on the principle 
that to harden the skin by cold bathing 
and vigorous massage is to make the skin 
perform the functions of clothing and 
thus cultivated a sublime indifference to 
the senseless bugbear of draughts and 
currents. Can there be any doubt that 
the thirty steps would have been covered 
two at a time and the elevator discarded 
as an unnecessary encumbrance, except 
for the decrepit and for those pressed for 
time? It is this very determination of an 
able-bodied man to fight tooth-and-nail 
the first encroachments of physical in- 
dolence which prolongs existence to sev- 
enty or eighty, and perhaps leads to emu- 
late the example of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
who leapt a five-barred gate like a 
schoolboy when well beyond three-score- 
and-ten. President Woolsey used to run 
up the college stairs two steps at a time 
when past seventy. 

We are fully persuaded that men in 
public life, who are taxing their brains 
mercilessly and neglecting their bodies 
criminally, could do no better thing than 
put themselves in charge of an expert 
physical trainer and “ throw physic to the 
dogs.” There are few mortal physical 
ills, barring the deep-seated and the 
chronic, that will not yield to profuse 
perspiration, skillful and varied free hand 
gymnastics, hard walks in the open, 
which the strongest man in Columbia 
University declared to be the best of all 
exercises. And he serves his fellow 
creatures best, his Maker best, who 
rounds his life to the fullest span of be- 
neficent work keyed to harmless intensity 
by judicious play. 


The Theistic Outlook 


EverRYONE who was on the firing line 
from twenty-five to thirty years ago will 
recognize that theistic thought holds a 
far more commanding position to-day 
than it did then. At that time popular 
thought was busy with Professor Hux- 
ley’s “ Lay Sermons.” Professor Tyn- 
dall was “ prolonging his vision back- 
ward and discerning in matter the prom- 
ise and potency ” of all things. Strauss 
was proclaiming in “ The Old Faith and 
the New ” the final triumph of atheism; 
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and Romanes in his “ Candid Examina- 
tion of Theism ” was showing, not only 
that theism has no logical standing, but 
that so surely as science is true, so surely 
is theism false and impossible. In the 
confusion of that time, also, evolution 
was largely regarded as a Medusa head, 
upon which no theist could look and live. 
Conflicts of science and religion were the 
standing order of the day; and two of 
our most prominent theological semi- 
naries had each a “ chair for the recon- 
ciliation of science and religion.” 

How completely this has passed away 
in the higher speculative circles is plain 
upon inspection. Professor Tyndall’s 
famous address has become the subject 
of a smile. The “Lay Sermons ” are laid 
away with other antiquated matter. 
Romanes lived to return to the Christian 
faith. Conflicts of science and religion 
are out of date; and the chair for their 
reconciliation has become a matter for 
humorous reference. Evolution is no 
longer a monster of hideous mien, and 
has even become a favorite with many 
theistic writers. The last work of the 
old polemic atheism, the “ Riddle of the 
Universe,” by Haeckel, was generally 
recognized as born out of due time when 
it appeared, so much so that one of Ger- 
many’s leading philosophical critics did 
not hesitate to characterize it as a dis- 
grace to German scholarship. 

It is interesting to note how the change 
has come about. A judicial student of 
the “ conflicts ” will not fail to see that 
their chief source was mental confusion 
and one-sidedness. In the main the com- 
batants were honest and fair-minded 
men, but they lost themselves in verbal 
illusions, and mutual misunderstandings, 
and impossible sense metaphysics. Sev- 
eral points may be mentioned which have 
helped to a better understanding. 

1. Great advantage has come from the 
thoroughgoing partition of territory be- 
tween science and philosophy. The de- 
scription of things and events in their co- 
existence, sequence and concomitant 
variation has been turned over to science. 
The investigation of the productive caus- 
ality of things and events, and the inter- 
pretation of their significance, have been 
turned over to philosophy. These two 
questions are quite distinct, and an an- 
swer to both is needed for the full satis- 
faction of our reason. 
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In dealing with the system of experi- 
ence we need to know, first of all, what 
its contents and laws are. This is the 
field of inductive science; and in this 
field science has absolute right of way. 
To find what the laws and contents of 
experience are we must look and see; and 
whatever we find must be accepted, 
whether we like it or not. No one may 
prescribe or proscribe in this field. The 
appeal is to fact, and the metaphysician 
may not molest or make us afraid. 

The importance of this inquiry is 
manifest. Practical wisdom centers here. 
If we are to live we must find the facts 
and their laws and conduct ourselves ac- 
cordingly. But if we had a full knowl- 
edge of the co-existences, sequences and 
concomitant variations revealed in ex- 
perience, we should still remain on the 
surface of things. We should next need 
to know what the system means and 
what the causality is by which it is pro- 
duced or from which it proceeds. This 
question belongs to philosophy ; and only 
philosophy can deal with it. Science as 
such furnishes the problem; philosophy 
as such seeks its interpretation. That 
they can never conflict with each other is 
evident ; and that both are needed for the 
full satisfaction of our reason is equally 
evident. Such conflicts as may arise are 
not between science and philosophy, but 
between different interpretations—that 
is, between different philosophies. 

2. The same partition of territory 
which has done away with conflicts of 
science and philosophy, and thus with 
conflicts of science and rational religion, 
has reduced the doctrine of evolution to 
complete harmlessness. For now it is 
seen that evolution may mean either of 
two things. It may be a description of 
the order of manifestation in space and 
time, and it may be a theory of causation. 
In the former sense it is a scientific doc- 
trine ; in the latter it is a philosophic doc- 
trine, and must be turned over to phi- 
losophy for adjudication. Evolution, 
thus, as science, concerns merely the or- 
der of temporal manifestation, or the 
method of procedure. It has nothing to 
say about causality, and leaves us as free 
as ever to regard the cosmic causality as 
intelligent and volitional. This distinc- 


tion between the causality and the 
method of its working makes it impos- 
sible for evolution, in the scientific sense, 
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to conflict with theism. They are en- 
gaged on different problems. Theism 
deals with causality; science deals with 
method. Theism is content to affirm 
divine causality, and leaves to science to 
discover the form and order of its work- 
ing. 

3. The sense metaphysics on which 
dogmatic naturalism has always built has 
been pretty thoroughly discredited; so 
much so that it is a mark of philosophic 
illiteracy to rest in it. We naturally be- 
gin with a materialistic metaphysics, be- 
cause material things bulk so large in our 
experience. Hence we have no doubt of 
the reality of physical causation, as no 
fact of experience seems more manifest. 
But as reflection deepens and criticism 
becomes more keen this assumption 
grows cloudy and doubtful. The causes 
of the physicist are continually turning 
into phenomena, or into descriptive equa- 
tions without any dynamism. The for- 
mer is the case with the objects of sense 
perception. They all became phenomena 
long ago. The latter is the case with the 
dynamics of mechanics. Efficiency has 
been emptied out of its formulas and 
they have become mere equations of rela- 
tion for purposes of description and cal- 
culation. It is this fact which, in the 
upper ranges of scientific thinking, has 
led to the partition of territory before re- 
ferred to. Science has become a descrip- 
tion, classification and calculation of phe- 
nomena without any properly explana- 
tory character. Whatever lies beyond 
this, including the whole problem of 
causality, belongs to philosophy. And 
the progress of criticism has shown the 
baselessness of the naturalistic meta- 
physics. Works like Balfour’s “ Foun- 
dations of Belief” or Ward’s “ Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism” have shown its 
illogical and fictitious character. By so 
doing they have greatly aided theistic 
faith by curing the naturalistic obsession. 

Atheism as a doctrine has derived 
most of its prestige from its supposedly 
scientific character. This assumption is 
now thoroughly exploded. Atheism and 
science have nothing in common. The 
better analysis of our problems has re- 
vealed that science and theism have sep- 
arate fields, but fields equally important: 
while the profounder criticism of atheism 
shows that it owes all its plausibility to 
the illusions of superficial thinking. On 

















all these accounts theism has never had 
a more favorable outlook than at present. 


& 


Stealing Uncle Sam’s Farm 


FEDERAL officers and grand juries are 
unearthing in the West evidences of a 
land fraud epidemic that is of interest to 
all of the nephews and nieces of Uncle 
Sam, for it concerns the nation’s great 
farm, the free range which should some 
day be transformed into homes and town- 
sites. The eagerness of the cattle and 
sheep men of the West has led them into 
devious methods of obtaining this land 
and the extent of the frauds perpetrated, 
as reported by the Federal authorities, is 
startling. 

Three classes are struggling for the 
possession of what remains of the once 
vast area that was open to homestead 
entry. On the one hand is the settler 
with his family seeking a home; on the 
other the sheep men and the cattle men 
determined to remain the masters of the 
frontier. Once they had unlimited sway ; 
practically all the land between the Mis- 
souri and the mountains, reaching also 
down into Texas, was theirs. Their herds 
and flocks roamed the unfenced pastures 
and the owners became wealthy. Then 
came the era of the railroad building in 
the West, the remarkable emigration 
movement that took millions across the 
Missouri, and the opening of the Indian 
lands to settlement. The ranchers moved 
back and back until they occupy the high 
plains, the “ short grass country.” They 
have, during the past decade, followed a 
course that has been temporarily success- 
ful. Purchasing or homesteading a small 
tract along a stream, they have run their 
barbed wire fences for miles, taking in 
tens of thousands of acres, regardless of 
ownership. If the Eastern investor had 
a few hundred acres inside such a fence 
he was powerless to prevent trespass. 
Over hundreds of square miles in the 
prairie region the roads are fenced into 
the pastures and the traveler must open 
gates as he goes along the highway. 

The settlers are all the time moving 
into the newer sections to take advantage 
of the offerings of the Government. They 
have fought this fencing of the public 
land and have won. The courts have or- 
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dered the removal of the fences, and 
when it is not done the United States 
marshals take a pair of wire cutters and 
sever the strands. To obtain some title 
to the land new tactics have been taken 
up and out of this movement has come 
the greatest abuse of the Government’s 
liberality ever discovered. 

Under the statutes a soldier’s widow 
may homestead 160 acres without act- 
ually residing thereon. This fact has 
been taken advantage of by the ranch- 
men. Their agents have sought out 
thousands of widows who for their trav- 
eling expenses and a small sum have 
gone to the land offices in the range sec- 
tion and filed claims. The lands are to 
become the property of the stockmen at 
the expiration of five years. The herd- 
ers, tramps and laborers from the West- 
ern towns also file and sell their rights 
for a trifle, thus evading the law. In 
Nebraska over 1,000,000 acres were 
homesteaded in the past year, a large 
portion of which was fraudulently en- 
tered. 

During the last fiscal year more than 
20,000,000 acres were taken by home- 
stead, or 4,000,000 acres more than in 
1901, when it was supposed that the high 
water mark in homesteading had been 
reached. Not even in the great rush of 
immigration from Europe and the filling 
up of the West fifteen years ago was 
there such extensive homesteading. This 
of itself is sufficient to arouse suspicion 
as to the character of the claims. From 
the deserts of New Mexico and Arizona 
to the forests of the Northern Pacific 
Coast there appears to be in operation a 
system of land frauds that is rapidly rob- 
bing the nation of one of its richest 
possessions. Only in Oklahoma, where 
the actual settlers have gone, is there a 
clean bill. There 29,450 people “ took 
up ” 7,400,000 acres of land, and are re- 
siding on the claims, living up to their 
agreements as to settlement and occu- 
pancy. 

It is customary to think of the public 
domain as inexhaustible, but if the pres- 
ent rate of absorption continues it will 
soon take the open range from the map. 
During the past year 1,000,000 acres were 
taken under the desert act; another 
1,000,000 acres were disposed of to set- 
tlers, who will not live on their claims 
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five years, but will pay $1.25 per acre for 
the land. Then the Government disposed 
of 500,000 acres of forest land at $2.50 
an acre, a rare bargain, for much of it is 
covered with valuable timber, single trees 
being worth as much as was paid for a 
whole acre of the land. There are now 
525,000,000 acres of public land. About 
one-fifth of this can be reclaimed under 
the irrigation plans of the Government. 
Of the remainder most of it is desert or 
mountain range, and is not now nor will 
ever be fit for settlement or agriculture. 
At the rate at which filings are being 
made and with the continuance of rail- 
way grants, the location of timber claims 
and the gifts to States, it will be but a 
short time until the arable land of the 
frontier will be all in the possession of 
private individuals. As in some States 
where the filings are numerous there has 
been no increase in the population, it is 
evident that the public land is being ab- 
sorbed by those already on the ground 
and ineligible to such action. The peo- 
ple of the United States are entitled to 
have the public land better distributed. 
Secretaries of the Interior have for years 
urged reform in the land laws, the re- 
peal of the timber laws and other changes 
that would bring this about. Congress 
should heed the warnings. 

The only fair method of disposing of 
the public domain is to give a claim to 
every settler who desires to make actual 
residence thereon—and to no one else. 
Until there is a demand for the public 
lands by that class of settlers the revenue 


therefrom should go to the whole people.: 


It is a matter of more than passing mo- 
ment, and involving, as it does, such vast 
interests should have vigorous and 
prompt attention. 


a 


Incorporation of Trade Unions 


INCORPORATION of trade unions has 
lately been the topic of discussion in con- 
nection with labor disputes both in this 
country and in Great Britain. It has been 
argued on the employers’ side that it 
will be impossible to enter into agree- 
ments with trade unions until they be- 
come incorporated bodies fully responsi- 
ble for any breach of contract by its 
members or officers; the implication be- 
ing that an unincorporated labor union 


could not be made legally liable for 
breach of contract or tort. This view 
has been readily accepted by the labor 
side, and has been urged as an argument 
against incorporation. 

This sentiment has been strengthened 
since the decision rendered last year by 
the House of Lords in the case of the 
Taff Vale Railway Company against the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Serv- 
ants. In that case counsel for the labor 
union argued that as it was neither a 
corporation nor a partnership it could 
not be made a party to an action in court ; 
this contention was overruled by the 
House of Lords. The decision elicited 
a great deal of adverse criticism in cir- 
cles friendly to labor. A noted British 
publicist was reported to have said that 
the decision of the House of Lords would 
enable the employers to break up the 
trade unions by obtaining heavy judg- 
ments against them and levying upon the 
funds in their treasuries. 

In whatever direction one’s sympathies 
may lie, it must be admitted that the de- 
cision of the House of Lords is sound 
law. The position that a trade union 
“can do no wrong” in a legal sense is 
untenable. Nor is there in the decision 
any novel departure from accepted prin- 
ciples. The rigid forms of the old Eng- 
lish common law, which required the 
joinder of all individuals belonging to an 
association as parties to the action, have 
long since been relieved by the more lib- 
eral practice of the courts of equity. Un- 
der the rules of equity pleading, when 
the question is one of common interest 
to many persons, or when the parties are 
very numerous, and it is impracticable to 
bring them all before the court, one or 
more of them may sue or be sued as rep- 
resenting the interests of all. This rule 
specially applies “ where the parties form 
a voluntary association for public or pri- 
vate purposes, and those who sue or de- 
fend may be presumed to represent the 
rights and interests of the whole.” 
(Story, Equity Pleading, Sec. 107.) 

The New York Code of Procedure of 
1847, which simplified procedure by ef- 
facing the distinction between actions at 
law and suits in equity, adopted these 
rules of pleading almost verbatim (Sec. 
448 of the present Code of Civil Proce- 
dure). They were reproduced from the 
New York Code in the codes of Califor- 
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hia, Colorado, Indiatia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska, Ohio, etc., and also in 
the British Judicature Act of 1873. 

Thus it is evident that in Great Brit- 
ain, as well as in the United States, and 
in Code states as well as in those where 
the old practice still prevails, a suit can 
be maintained against an unincorporated 
trade union for a breach of contract or 
a tort. In New York the practice in such 
cases has been further regulated by a la- 
ter amendment, which relates to actions 
by or against “ unincorporated associa- 
tions consisting of more than seven mem- 
bers.” An action in such a case must be 
brought against its president or treasur- 
er, and the judgment binds the property 
of the association. Under these provi- 
sions actions have been maintained in 
New York courts by and against the 
Knights of Labor and many other unin- 
corporated labor organizations. 

A trade union can, therefore, gain no 
immunity from judgments for breach of 
contract or tort by a mere failure to in- 
corporate. The real issue in all recent 
injunction cases is the right of labor 
unions to resort to such methods as pick- 
eting, boycotting, etc., which are usually 
enjoined by the courts. In the Taff Vale 
case the court below granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the union from picketing. 
Counsel for the union attempted to de- 
feat the injunction by raising the tech- 
nical question of the status of a trade 
union in court and was sustained by the 
Court of Appeal. This was the only 
question before the House of Lords, the 
vital issue thus being obscured by a tech- 
nicality. Counsel may be excused for at- 
tempting to win their clients’ case upon 
a technicality, but great social problems 
cannot be solved by clever technical 
points. 

There are, however, more valid ob- 
jections to incorporation of trade unions 
under the present state of corporation 
law. The object of a trade union is to 
represent its members in the collective 
bargaining for terms of employment. 
Now, an agreement made by an unincor- 
porated trade union for the benefit of its 
members is easily enforcible, inasmuch 
as their rights under such an agreement 
“are not materially different from those 
of partners” (McMahon vs. Rauhr, 47 
N. Y., 67). The union would be entitled 


to bring suit against an employer for a 
bteach of the labor agreement resulting 
in a loss to its members. The moment, 
however, the union incorporates, the law 
regards it, like any other corporation, as 
a body sepatate and distinct from its 
members. An unauthorized reduction of 
the scale of wages is an injury to the in- 
dividual members of the union, but the 
union, as a corporate body, fias sustained 
no pecuniary loss thereby, and can there- 
fore claim no damages for the breach of 
the contract of employment. We are thus 
brought face to face with a legal para- 
dox—viz., that a thousand workmen may 
combine into an association for the pur- 
pose of making a contract with an em- 
ployer and that contract will be enforced 
by the court, but should the same asso- 
ciation incorporate under the law it for- 
feits its remedies against the employer 
for breach of contract. This clearly 
shows that the present corporation law, 
which is adapted to the needs of business 
corporation is unsuited to the require- 
ments of a trade union. 

There can be no objection in principle 
to the incorporation of trade unions, but 
in order to make it practically feasible an 
adequate law must be framed which will 
assure to the incorporated trade unions 
the same legal remedies against an em- 
ployer for breach of contract as the em- 
ployer now possesses against a trade 
union. 

& 


The International Quarterly 


To those who watch jealously for 
signs of intellectual maturity here in 
America the publication of such a maga- 
zine as The International Quarterly is 
vastly encouraging. Every cheap ap- 
peal to an enormous public—except pos- 
sibly one—is foregone; we say except 
one, for it is not entirely apparent that 
the fallacy of seeking “ names ” has been 
quite sufficiently cast from the editorial 
windows. The second issue of the Quar- 
terly, which now lies before us, continues 
the promise of the first, if anything goes 
beyond it. No such collection of essays 
authoritative, elaborate and at the same 
time interesting, has, we think, ever be- 
fore been offered by a magazine to 
American readers. We have had, and 
have, magazines which present scientific 
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matters scientifically and political mat- 
ters politically; we have had, and have, 
magazines which are entertaining, pic- 
turesque, even instructive ; but to present 
a series of studies on a variety of liter- 
ary, religious, economical and scientific 
subjects, studies which are serious and 
long enough to stand on their own feet 
for originality of thought and are yet in- 
teresting to the general reader of cul- 
ture—this, we take it, is a new form of 
success to be warmly congratulated. 
And we should like to emphasize the 
word interesting. The difficulty with 
much, if not most, of American writing 
has been a divorce between science and 
humanity. Our learned writers are too 
apt to be pedantic, our popular writers 
are commonly more ignorant than need 
be. To bring human interest into phil- 
losophic writing—which is nothing else 
than to relate the problems of the mind to 
the actual problems of life—is to show 
signs of intellectual maturity. We are 
accustomed to call such writing literary. 
It is literary in the better sense of the 
word, for the so-called graces of litera- 
ture, when they are genuine and not mer- 
etricious, flow from the desire to bring 
some new thought or discovery or per- 
ception into touch with man’s emotional 
and moral faculties. That is the meaning 
of Matthew Arnold’s much-quoted 
phrase, “ the criticism of life.” 

Perhaps the best example in the mag- 
azine of this union of thought and hu- 
man interest is Professor Shaler’s essay 
on “Faith in Nature,” altho the title 
gives little indication of what the article 
contains. Professor Shaler has under- 
taken to bring into relation with our 
spiritual needs the new conception of nat- 
ural law which has been growing up of 
recent years. He shows—what will be 
novel to many readers—that the laws 
which fifty years ago were supposed to 
be universally valid are in reality valid 
only within a limited range of observa- 
tion. Even the law of gravitation, which 
was looked upon as the most fundamental 
and absolute law of nature, is now only 
known to be valid within a certain 
sphere; or, to speak more accurately, we 
have no real proof that this law holds 
good through the whole range of stellar 
space, whereas, on the contrary, there are 
notable indications, tho not proofs, that 
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it cannot be made to account for the mo- 
tion of certain stars. Professor Shaler 
seems not to know that Lagrange, more 
than a century since, demonstrated 
mathematically that each of our so-called 
hypotheses, which, when verified, we call 
a law of nature, is merely one of an in- 
definite number of hypotheses equally 
possible to the mind. The introduction 
of this truth into public thought may be 
of revolutionary importance. But of 
that we cannot speak here; our intention 
is merely to point out an essay in which 
recent scientific thought is made into lit- 
erature; the lesson of Professor Shaler’s 
paper we trust our readers will discover 
for themselves. 

It is not generous to quarrel with a 
bountiful giver, but still we wonder 
whether The International would not 
gain somewhat in force and homogeneity 
if the circle of its contributors were a lit- 
tle contracted and more of the essays 
came from this country. Possibly a 
ready answer to such a query would be 
that the literary articles from American 
writers have been from the first distinctly 
inferior to the literary articles from 
abroad. However, this holds true of es- 
says of literary criticism alone, and in 
this case we fear—unpleasant tho the 
confession be—that the shallowness of 
the work is chargeable not to America 
but more specifically to New York, from 
which it has emanated. And to turn from 
New York to the home of the magazine 
itself is it wise that a French paper 
should be translated by one who is still a 
little uncertain about his wills and shalls? 


s 
Religion in the -Public Schools 


THE burning question now before two 
great European nations, Great Britain 
and France, is that of the teaching of 
religion in the schools for the young; 
and in both countries the stability of the 
administration is threatened. In Great 
Britain the Government bill, which has 
now gone to the House of Lords, gives 
full financial support to schools which 
are under the charge of the clergy. In 
France the Government is enforcing a 
law which requires that private religious 
schools shall be registered under a very 
moderate supervision. The relation of 


the public schools to religion varies so 
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much in different countries that it is a 
matter of more than curious interest to 
learn what are the laws on the subject 
that prevail on three continents. We 
shall find a remarkable contrast. 

Of the predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe France is the only one 
in which the public schools supported 
by taxation are absolutely secular. All 
private schools, most of which are under 
the control of religious orders, must re- 
ceive formal authorization, and their text 
books are subject to State supervision. 

In the public schools of Belgium re- 
ligious instruction is obligatory, under 
inspection of the clergy or given by them. 
This instruction is that of the majority 
of the inhabitants, but if as many as 
twenty scholars belong to another faith 
such teaching is provided for them. 

In Italy the local communes are re- 
quired to provide for the religious in- 
struction of children whose parents de- 
sire it, this instruction being always 
Roman Catholic. 

In Austria religious instruction is com- 
pulsory in all schools. The head teacher 
must belong to the faith of the majority, 
and the teaching of religion is under the 
direction of the religious bodies. Re- 
ligious teaching of the minorities is pro- 
vided for, all Protestants being counted 
as one body. 

In Hungary there is a dual system 
of schools. In the public schools reli- 
gious instruction is provided by each re- 
ligious faith for its own children; while 
the private denominational schools are 
under careful supervision, and if they 
fail to meet the conditions a common 
school is established; and also if there 
are thirty children who cannot attend a 
denominational school. 

Germany and Switzerland are part 
Protestant and part Catholic. In Baden 
separate religious instruction is provided 
in the public schools attended by children 
of all faiths, under the direction of the 
local clergymen and head teacher. In 
Bavaria, Saxony and Prussia all schools 
are denominational; the clergyman and 
representatives of the communal council 
select the teacher. 

In Switzerland conditions vary with 
the prevailing faith. In Freiburg reli- 
gious instruction is obligatory on the ma- 
jority, given by the clergy, but those who 
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wish can be excused from attendance. 
In St. Gallen religious instruction is 
given in all schools. In Basel, Berne and 
Zurich undenominational religious his- 
tory from the Bible is all that is required. 
In Zurich teaching in Bible history and 
morals is given to children of the seventh 
and eighth grades, by clergymen of their 
faith. 

In England a dual system prevails, 
with free secular schools, and denomina- 
tional schools aided by the public taxes. 

A very different condition prevails in 
this country and in most of the British 
colonies throughout the world, which 
have followed our example. 

In the United States the public school 
system is purely secular in all the States. 
No provision is made for religious in- 
struction, but any denomination may es- 
tablish and support its own schools. 

The laws differ somewhat in Canada. 
In Quebec and Newfoundland there are 
separate public schools for Catholics and 
Protestants. In all the other provinces 
of Canada the schools are purely secular, 
except that in some the sessions may be- 
gin or end with reading of Scripture or a 
prayer, and in the Northwest Territories 
religious instruction may be given by the 
clergy, if desired, for half an hour before 
close of the school, and in Ontario after 
school hours. 

Throughout the whole of Australia the 
public school system is entirely secular. 
Instruction in morals is given, but no 
denominational teaching. In South Aus- 
tralia the Bible may be read before school 
opens. In New South Wales ministers 
of denominations are allowed to give re- 
ligious instruction one hour a week to 
such pupils as desire it. In Western 
Australia a half hour a day may be so 
employed. In Victoria, Queensland and 
Tasmania such instruction may be given 
after school hours, but no such religious 
instruction in Australia is at the expense 
of the State. 

It will be seen from these facts, 
which we have reduced from a compila- 
tion by the London Guardian, that two 
systems prevail that are absolutely con- 
flicting. In one, in which the State un- 
dertakes to support the Church, the State 
must see to it that religion is taught to 
the children. This still lingers in Great 
Britain; but in France, by a curious in- 
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consistency, while the churches are still 
supported by the State, the public schools 
are entirely secular. It may not be long 
before the Concordat is abolished which 
requires that the clergy receive subven- 
tions. The other extreme is seen in the 
United States, where the Government 
has absolutely nothing to do with re- 
ligion, and where, accordingly, the pub- 
lic schools are entirely secular. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to observe that the 
British colonies follow the example of 
the United States and not of the Mother 
Country. They generally want inde- 
pendence of religion in both the Church 
and the school. And this is to be ob: 
served, and is the most important les- 
son to be drawn, that the secularization 
of the school does not mean the impov- 
erishment, but rather the enrichment, of 
popular religieus faith. The countries 
which support and teach religion by their 
free gifts and not by taxation are those 
in which religion is most honored and 
most controls the life of the people, and 
in which the teachers are generally re- 
ligious men and women. Sir Charles 
Dilke once said that the United States 
is the most religious Christian country in 
the world, unless it be Russia. 
as 


The Industrial Department 
of the National Civic Feder- 
ation held its annual meet- 
ing in New York last week, and the dis- 
cussions were significant, in that only one 
of the six sessions was given to arbitra- 
tion and trade agreements. The others 
were concerned with the disputed ques- 
tions which arbitration and trade agree- 
ments are invoked to settle. Apprentice- 
ship, piece and premium methods of pay- 
ing wages, restriction of output, hours of 
labor, machinery, the non-union work- 
man, these were the live questions which 
occupied the representatives of capital 
and labor. Not only the differences of 
opinion, but especially the differences in 
statement of facts, revealed the wide gulf 
which separates capital and labor in the 
movement to secure mutual understand- 
ing and harmonious relation. It was an- 
nounced that the Civic Federation is 
about to begin the publication of a bulle- 
tin for the discussion of these subjects. 
The field for such a publication is certain- 
ly a wide one. We have the official or- 


The Civic 
Federation 


gans of the trade unions, which publish 
their side of all disputes, and we have the 
organs of employers’ associations, which 
give their side. If the bulletin of the 
Civic Federation can enlighten the public 
on the actual status of the contending 
parties, and can show the successes and 
failures of arbitration and trade agree- 
ments in all parts of this country and 
other countries, it will be a useful publi- 
cation. In our opinion it should not in- 
dulge in theories and speculations, but 
should give the news and the facts in a 
reliable and authoritative way. With a 
wide distribution of the bulletin among 
local labor unions, employers and em- 
ployers’ associations, newspapers and 
others who formulate public opinion, the 
Civic Federation will have entered upon 
an important educational work. It was 
also announced that local committees are 
to be established in the leading indus- 
trial centers to deal with local problems 
of capital and labor. This is a very im- 
portant move. These committees are to 
be representative of employers, employees 
and the general public, after the manner 
of organization of the national committee. 
The usefulness of such committees will, 
of course, depend upon the character and 
standing of their membership, but even 
with the highest character, the conference 
of last week indicates that years of pa- 
tient work are needed to meet the almost 
irrepressible conflict of capital and labor. 
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What strikes Professor de 
Martens as peculiar in Amer- 
ican institutions is just those 
things, such as religious liberty and local 
self-government, which are such com- 
monplaces with us that we do not think 
of them and wonder if all the world does 
not have them. They delight our Rus- 
sian visitor, who has experienced in his 
Russian home the tyranny of Pobie- 
donostseff. The Monroe Doctrine is 
something he is a little afraid of and 
thinks that it has been “changed from 
being an instrument of defense into a 
kind of dynamite bomb, which may ex- 
plode at any moment and at any place.” 
We would like to have that thought de- 
veloped. We fail to see the slighest 
change in the Doctrine. It was not 
changed in our relations to Venezuela, 
where it has been most invoked. We 
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simply say that no European power shall 
make accessions to its territory from 
the already existing American countries, 
which are to that extent, and that only, 
under the protection of the United States. 
There does not seem the least danger 
of any exaggerated complication of this 
political doctrine. As to our possession 
of Porto Rico and the Philippines, he is 
concerned with the fear that we do not 
propose to assimilate them. A thousand 
school teachers sent across the Pacific, the 
introduction of the English language in- 
to all these islands, and the establishment 
of self-government such as has never 
been known before, are our answer to 
that apprehension. 


a& 


The discourtesy of Turkey 
to the United States ought 
not to be endured with pa- 
tience, and we are glad that three repre- 
sentatives of American interests in Tur- 
key, Dr. Post, Dr. Eddy and Mr. Peet, 
have come to this country to direct the 
attention of the President to the condi- 
tions there. Backed by a dozen or two 
American gentlemen of prominence and 
influence representing missionary and 
archeological institutions, they called on 
the President and Secretary Hay, pre- 
sented their case and were sympathetical- 
ly received. These gentlemen do not ask 
of the Porte any special or unusual fa- 
vors. France and Russia and Germany 
and Italy have received from the Porte 
full authorization to carry on their 
schools and other institutions; but pre- 
cisely what is given them is denied to the 
citizens of the United States. All that 
is asked is, that the same general irade 
be given for American institutions that 
has been given to four European nations. 
We ask simply for the rights of the most 
privileged nation. It is a shame and dis- 
grace if Russia can have permission to 
carry on a hundred schools in Palestine 
and Syria, and no concession is allowed 
an American school. The Syrian Protes- 
tant College has always been refused a 
charter, which is very awkward. We 
Americans have some five millions of 
dollars invested in, or for, Turkey; more 
than all these other countries combined. 
Perhaps that is the reason why we can 
get nothing. On the side of science we 
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are badly handicapped. The data for 
archeology are to be obtained chiefly in 
Turkey, the land of the Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Hittites, Persians, Syrians and 
Hebrews, and there one must look for 
all that is most valuable. And yet, while 
the Germans can get what concessions 
they want, we can get nothing. Dr. 
Banks has been over a year in Constanti- 
nople seeking a firman to dig in Baby- 
lonia or Palestine, and he can get nothing 
as yet. The American School of Arche- 
ology in Jerusalem can get a concession 
to dig in Palestine only by taking advan- 
tage of one given the German, Dr. Schu- 
macher, who receives the firman 
through the intercession of the German 
Government. The University of Penn- 
sylvania can continue its diggings in 
Babylonia only by favor of Dr. Hilprecht, 
who gets the firman for himself as a 
German citizen. All this is very humili- 
ating, and a vigorous and effective pro- 
test should be made; and we think that 
President Roosevelt will make it. 


J 


Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske de- 
serves praise for all that he 
has done and is doing to op- 
pose the commercialism of the unspeak- 
able theatrical trust. He should be 
thanked, therefore, for giving us this 
winter Paul Heyse’s masterpiece, “ Mary 
of Magdala,” a play which is considered 
by most critics the greatest theatrical 
event in this country since the produc- 
tion of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac.” “ Mary of Magdala” is founded 
entirely upon the Bible, and tho Christ 
naturally does not appear his associates 
and disciples do. The play is not, how- 
ever, really great. It is a first-class sec- 
ond-class work, far above those religious 
plays that we have been deluged with 
during the past few years, but definitely 
below the world’s great standards. Nev- 
er before, however, have the non-essen- 
tials to the drama been wrought out with 
greater care and more gorgeous display. 
The costumes, the scenery, the stage ap- 
pointments and the thunderstorm scene 
have never been surpassed on any stage. 
While the play then does not reach the 
highest ideals, it is well worth seeing, 
and we bespeak a wholesome evening for 
every one who believes the drama is the 
noblest of all the fine arts. 


Mary of 
Magdala 
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The botanical papers report 
that De Vries, the great Dutch 
experimental evolutionist, has 
by long continued selection produced a 
variety of clover which has normally four 
leaves. Thus it is that science contributes 
something daily to the increase of human 
happiness and good fortune. How many 
hours we have spent on our hands and 
knees searching for the lucky leaf. Even 
yet some of us always walk across 
a clover patch with downcast eyes 
and are arrested by unconscious cerebra- 
tion at any indication of quadrupli- 
cate foliation. Now we can buy our 
own luck at the greenhouse, pro- 
vided, of course, we are lucky enough to 
have the money. The disparity of for- 
tune, an evil already so threatening to our 
social and political life, will be increased 
by this new discovery. The rich man can 
buy his four-leaved clovers, even his five- 
leaved and six-leaved clovers, and roll in 
them, while the poor man will still have 
to hunt long on the lawn for even a little 
luck, and then he is likely to be told to 
keep off the grass. His only hope will be 
for the new variety to escape from culti- 
vation and grow like the Russian thistle 
by the sidewalk. But by that time the 
millionaire will doubtless have eight- 
leaved clovers in his conservatory. 
Js 

The absurdity of the Turk- 
ish censorship is as ridiculous 
as its offensiveness is annoy- 
ing. THE INDEPENDENT suffers from 
being denied the Turkish mails. The 
preface of a book printed in Beirut con- 
tained a brief historical account of the 
progress of Christianity. It was for- 
bidden because they did not wish it pub- 
lished that Christianity had made any 
progress. A commentary on the Epistle 
of Paul to the Galatians was held up to 
demand the arrest of this Paul who 
had the temerity to write to the people 
of Galata, a section of Constantinople. 
From a book on astronomy every use of 
the Turkish word for star had to be ex- 
punged, because the Sultan had taken 
possession of that word Yildiz, for his 
exclusive use as the name of his palace. 
But the most absurd of all was the re- 
quirement that in a text-book of chemis- 
try the formula for water H?O should be 
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changed, because it might be interpreted 
to mean that Hamid II is nothing. An 
American safe now lies at a Turkish 
custom house, and will have to be re- 
turned, because the authorities require 
that its lining shall be removed to prove 
that it contains no dynamite or incendiary 
documents. One of our missionaries im- 
ported a piano, and the authorities would 
not allow it to be admitted, but left it on 
the beach till it was ruined. A multi- 
tude of such stories are told of the stupid 
suspiciousness of the Turkish officials. 


a 


It is of no use for a number of our 
Baptist contemporaries to attempt to 
hold the denomination permanently to 
the doctrine that only those who have 
been immersed have a right to the Lord’s 
Supper. Those speakers at the late Bap- 
tist Congress who argued that unbap- 
tized, meaning unimmersed, persons 
should be admitted to the ordinances as 
members of the Church have a large 
English Baptist practice on their side; 
and with them is all the sentiment of 
Christian fellowship, and all the distrust 
of obligatory physical religion. 


ws 


We have a silver dollar intrinsically 
worth less than forty cents, to which our 
Government gives its fiat value of a 
hundred cents, and backs it up by re- 
demption. To counterfeit one silver dol- 
lar is worth sixty cents to the counter- 
feiter, and nobody knows how many such 
are in circulation, for a bank clerk can- 
not tell a good coin from a good counter- 
feit. The whole body of them ought to 
be withdrawn from circulation and no 
new coins minted except for numismatic 


collections. 
Js 


It is sometimes denied that labor unions 
aim to limit the amount of output for 
their work. But the Glass Blowers’ Union 
has an order limiting the amount of win- 
dow glass which a man is allowed to 
make in a month, and the order of the 
president of the union removing the limit 
is so sharply antagonized that it is not 
likely to stand. Such limiting the work 
of ambitious men gives occasion to most 
effective criticism of labor unions. 
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The Savings Bank Consideration 


Tue Travelers’ offers, at age 30, a life 
policy for a premium which would have 
to be saved and compounded for more 
than 30 years, at 344 per cent., to make 
$1,000. This is the plain “ ordinary life,” 
and the premium of $18.25 compounds 
$975.07 in 30 years at 3% per cent. At 
the same age the premium on a 20-year 
endowment is $41.20, and this, at 314 per 
cent. would compound to $1,010.50 in 17 
years. In the latter case the policy would 
pay the holder $1,000 at age 50, but the 
savings bank would pay him a trifle more 
than that at age 47, thus saving him three 
years’ time and three premiums. In the 
former case the bank would return 
$1,018.09 in 31 years, while premiums 
on the policy would have to be paid an- 
nually until death—perhaps for 20 years 
longer. 

We take here an illustration on the 
“stock” plan, which is low-rate and 
therefore favorable to the policy in com- 
parison, but, on the other hand, is un- 
favorable in case of an “ ordinary life” 
policy. We do this purposely, in order 
to give the savings bank the utmost ap- 
parent advantage. But before any man 
(especially any young man) draws the 
conclusion that it is better to manage 
one’s savings, there is another considera- 
tion. which involves a menacing “ if” or 
two. First, there is no guaranty that 
3% per cent. interest can be had in sav- 
ings banks for 20 years to come, or even 
for 10; the contrary is probable. Next, 
the interest tables are based on deposit- 
ing the money in advance at the begin- 
ing of each year; the policy requires the 
same, but this should not be overlooked. 
Next, the savings process must not be 
intermitted even once, or the fund with- 
drawn under any circumstances; it is not 
impossible that a man (especially a young 
man) who sets out upon this saving 
process will rigidly adhere to it for 29 
years, but it is so improbable as to be 
almost morally impossible. The worst 
“if ” relates to whether he will live to do 
it. All his payments, and his surviving 
to make them, are required to get his 
$1,000 for the bank; but the policy se- 
cures it, in case of death after the first, as 
effectually as at any time thereafter. 

Not savings merely, but insurance, is 





INSURANCE 


needed. The insurance element must not 
be omitted, or underrated, in the calcula- 
tion. To save, along with life insurance, 
is well enough; to try to do so without 
it is clear imprudence. 

” 


An Overworked Lien 


THERE is a floating story of a man who 
desired to know where and how he could 
get life insurance on the “ lien plan.” As 
he understood this, the plan did not re- 
quire him to put out any cash, for the 
entire premium was to be charged up 
against his policy; it pleased him so well 
that he was ready to take $100,000, and 
was apparently willing that the unpaid 
premiums should accumulate at almost 
any interest rate. So he wanted to know 
where he could get insurance on this 
plan. 

He cannot get it anywhere. Perhaps 
he is an imaginary person, used to point 
a moral; but, whether real or imag- 
inary, he is a type of popular ignorance 
about insurance. If there were a body 
of persons insured on this basis, and if all 
those persons were certain to die before 
the “accumulation” came to less than 
the face of the policies, and if there were 
not an additional “if ” or two, why then 
the plan might work. Possibly it is not 
strange that some should ask why the 
whole premium cannot as well be 
charged up as a portion of it. A suffi- 
cient answer is that insurance—especial- 
ly life insurance—cannot be transacted 
without cash. For a question in turn: 
where are the interest tables which cor- 
rectly give, in figures, the amount to 
which an annual principal of ciphers 
will compound in any term of years, at 
any interest rate? Also, how much 
space could be filled solidly with the con- 
tents of a perfect vacuum, and in how 
long a time? But in case of a life com- 
pany which issued all its policies on the 
basis of settling death claims by deduct- 
ing the money (plus accumulations) 
which it had never collected from any- 
body, it is certain that payment would be 
made with intangible checks, drawn on 
the bank whence issues the east wind. 
Such a company could be appropriately 
founded—and managed—by the modern 
cult who believe (so they say) that all is 
spirit and there is no reality. 
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A Great and Powerful Bank 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed 
for the establishment of another great 
bank in New York. The National Bank 
of the United States is to absorb the 
Western National Bank. On January 
31st the latter bank will wind up its af- 
fairs, and the new bank will take the 
name of the Western National Bank of 
the United States in the City of New 
York. The combined capital of the two 
banks amounts to $26,000,000, with 
$3,027,800 in surplus and undivided prof- 
its. The deposits of the Western are 
about $42,000,000, while those of the 
other institution slightly exceed $4,000,- 
000. But the new bank is to have a cap- 
ital of $10,000,000, and will be the fourth 
New York bank capitalized at so large a 
sum, the capital of the National City 
standing at $25,000,000, that of the First 
National at $10,000,000 and that of the 
National Bank also at $10,000,000. 

The significance and importance of 
this consolidation are indicated, however, 
not by the increase and size of the capi- 
tal of the new institution, but by the 
prominence, great power and practical- 
ly inexhaustible resources of the inter- 
ests représented. The new bank will be 
controlled by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company, the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Morton Trust 
Company, while the Prudential Life and 
the Mercantile Trust Company will be in- 
terested less directly. The smaller of the 
two banks is owned by interests repre- 
senting the Morton Trust and the Mu- 
tual Life, while the other has virtually 
been held by interests connected with the 
Equitable Life, the Prudential Life and 
the Mercantile Trust. The controlling 
interests are shown in the list of officers. 
The four Vice-Presidents are to be James 
H. Hyde, Vice-President of the Equit- 
able Life; Richard A. McCurdy, Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life; Thomas F. 
Ryan, Vice-President of the Morton 
Trust Company, and Henry A. Smith, 
now Vice-President of the Western Na- 
tional Bank. The directors will be so 
chosen as to represent the three leading 
interests in approximately equal shares. 
Valentine P. Snyder, now President of 
the Western bank, will hold the same of- 
fice in the new institution. 

Such a consolidation, made and sup- 


ported by conservative corporations of 
enormous resources, facilitates the great 
financial operations in which the money 
center of the Western world has recent- 
ly been engaged and in which it must 
continue to be engaged while surely ris- 
ing to the place of the whole world’s 
ruling center of finance. The association 
in harmonious relations of the interests 
combined in this undertaking is in itself 
a long step in this upward movement to- 
ward the supreme position that New 


York is to hold. 
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In Mexico, the silver miners and 
the agriculturists are to make common 
cause against the adoption of the gold 
standard. 


....An inquiry as to the coming in- 
crease of freight charges on grain, flour, 
meats and other products is to be made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


....Notwithstanding Canada’s pref- 
erential tariff in favor of Great Britain, 
established in 1897 and increased to 
33 I-3 per cent. in 1900, the country’s 
imports from’ the United States have 
grown steadily from $58,000,000 in 1896 
to $78,000,000 in 1898, $109,800,000 in 
1900, $110,500,000 in 1901 and $120,- 
800,000 in 1902. 

....Lhe Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s statement, accompanying the 
declaration of the usual dividend (pay- 
able on and after January 15th) shows 
that the surplus, which was $11,528,617 
on October Ist, will be increased to about 
$12,159,057 at the end of the present 
quarter, the dividend having been de- 
ducted. 


...-Dividends announced : 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 24 
per cent., payable December 31st. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., extra, 5 per 
cent., payable December 31st. 

.F. & Harlem R.R. Co., 5 per cent., paya- 
ble January 2d, 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co., semi- 
annual (Preferred), 2% per cent., payable Janu 
arv 15th. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. Co., semi 
annual (Common), 2% per cent , payable Janu 
ary 15th. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, 3% per cent, 
payable January 21st. 

nternational Silver Co, (Preferred) quarterly, 
1 per cent,, payable January 1st. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., semi-annual, 3% 
per cent., payable January rst. 

U. S. Realty & Construction Co, (Preferred), 
1% per cent., payable January 1st. 
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Open your 
eyes 


Some people buy mattresses blindfolded. They buy a Aazr mattress because it has 


always seemed ‘‘the thing to do,’’ or they buy an dmifation felt which the slick dealer 
says is ‘‘just as good”’ as the famous 


Ostermoor =* Mattress, *15. 


A hair mattress is made from the hair of dead horses. An imitation felt is a tick 
which has been stuffed with ordinary cotton batting or cotton waste—it lumps and mats— 
uncomfortable in a month—useless in a year. 

The hand-laid (ot stuffed) filling of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt remains intact, 
sweet, pure and clean, Needs nothing but an occasional sun bath to keep in perfect 
order for an ordinary lifetime ; no care, no trouble, no annoyance, and no expense for 
remaking so necessary with hair. The top-notch of economy and comfort combined. 


OUR HANDSOME BOOK FREE $224 X°tine" wuethor you want matteetermen 


It gives strong endorsements from men and women of national reputation. It treats of the patented process of the 
manufacture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, and illustrates the various other household uses to which the Patent 
Elastic Felt is put—pillows, window-seat and church 
4 6 ia. _,* Ibs. 4 cushions, etc. It gives our guarantee that your money 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs., 11.79 Will be refunded, if, after 30 nights’ free trial, it is not 

4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 all you expected or even hoped for. Is that fair? 

4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


In two parts, so cents extra. trading on the name of “felt.” It’s not felt if it’s not an 
et Ug  *becial sizes at special prices.  Ogtermoor. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
SS a EXPRESS PREPAID mattress. Send for free book to-day. ; 


OSTER MOOR @ CO.., !!73 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Address : 301 St. James St., Montreal. We have cushioned 25,000churches. Send for our book“ Church Cushiong,”” 


« 
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Save them! _ Austin 
Fe meoOc | Crogan Go., 


Women. HARTFORD, CONN. 
The more dainty 


& delicate they are 
the greater the need) ELECTRIC aed TUBULAR 


of Pe arline PNEUMATIC ORGANS 
ie) raat on the 
Washing Austin Universal 
Ginghams Airchest System. 


Dimities Pat. In U.S., EN@., AND CAN. 
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Exclusive Builders of 








Descriptive Book will be sent 
Organdies | on application. 
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The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, 
manuscripts, etc. It is the acme of simplicity and ready D 
to the busy man by reason of the accuracy and facility with which memo 
are preserved and referred to 
e Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your library 
manuseript and permits use of any known method of classification. 


A Mental Savings Bank 


Biohep 3. J. i. Vincent— i 
with a definite purpose and classify what you read by this system, 
of ential value.” 
Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, 3 WY. C. & H.R. Ry. Co. 
“T find them indispensable to me in my work. 

Desk Top or Upright Gabinete farnished in all sizes and styles, 
Specially arranged abinets for clergymen, physicians 
aie be ene men. 

es $7.50 and upwards, ship] prepaid on approval. Return at our expense 
if not en bb end for cata jogue, prices and literature. 


THE LIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY, 108 Washington St., Chicage- 
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A. Jaeckel & Co., 


Furriers and Importers. 


Rare Furs for 
Holiday Gifts. 


Imperial Crown Russian Sables, 
Dark Hudson Bay Sables, Real 
Chinchilla, Ermine and Labrador 
Mink, in 


STOLES, SCARFS ana PELERINES, 
With MUFFS to Match. 
ORIGINAL MODEL JACKETS, in Seal- 

Skin, Broadtail and Baby Lamb, ex- 


quisitely trimmed with contrasting 
Furs and passementerie garniture. 


LONG CARRIAGE COATS for afternoon 
and evening wear. 


FUR LINED OVERCOATS CARRIAGE 
RUGS and COACHMEN’S OUTFITS. 


37 Union Square, West. 








OLD FOGY KNEW. 


Experience Teaches People. 


‘* My parents considered coffee simply a harmless beverage 
for old and young, so when a mere baby I commenced to 
drink it, and when I reachéd womanhood found myself 
troubled with nervousness, headache and an irritable tem- 
per, and to obtain relief I drank more and more coffee, 
thus adding fuel to the fire. 

‘*I grew worse until life was one black night of pain. 
My nerves were shattered, body wrecked with suffering, my 
stomach gave out and utterly refused to digest the most 
simple foods, and finally I lay for weeks starving and long- 
ing for food, but unable to eat more than just enough to 
keep me alive. 

‘* While in this state my next door neighbor brought in a 
fragrant cu Onis posed was S come pow quate 06 ae. 
and althoug hI suffered so terribly Ss =e oom. 

iced it iad a rich, agreeable oo “an I 
drank it without distress. She repeated the kindness 
or three mo ae 

“*I began congratulate manos that it was net we 
that hurt me  oaeae all. I was assuring my oy yt of this 
one day when she astonished =e by saying 

ching grain for building mp the 
grain for up sys- 
te 7 nerves yo << ae them Ke boat 

. en began to dr ‘ostum regularly, well 
slo ly. To-da: 


illed me 
of mine was o| te resign ber position as 
school teacher Oecaeee of reme nervousness caused by 
coffee drinking. I induced her to use Postum in place of 
coffee, and at the end of four ae she began ching 
again, nervousness gone and feeling and looking ten 


her sallow complexion 7% a a 
a ig — Name given Db; 











Shopping by 
Mail, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues of 
Dry Goods and Furnishings of all 
kinds; also Illustrated Catalogue of 
Handkerchiefs for Holiday Trade. 


Immense Stock. Popular Prices. 
Samples and prices 
sent on application. 

Write at once. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE 


TAYLOR - WOOLFENDEN 


DETROIT, MICH. 








ee Cures While You aes 


Don’t fail to use -CansoLans for the 
and often fatal affections for which it.is recomme: 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
Gases peoucenees that there is nothing better. Creso- 
ne is a boon STHMATICS. 
An Pte descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the ts value. 





testimonials as to its 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street, New York 
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Partial Announcement of the Next Two Issues of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Christmas Number. 


DECEMBER 25, 1902. 


AN ARTICLE ON FINANCE, - - - Lyman J. Gage 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, - Prof. E. S. Meade 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY WHITTIER 

THE CHRISTMAS PRODIGAL (Story) - Theodore Roberts 
THE TRUSTS, - - - - Paul Leroy-Beaulies 


MEN’S CLUBS AND THE CHURCH, - - A City Clergyman 


The New Year’s Number. 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LAFAYETTE ON THOMAS JEFFERSON 
A FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF AMERICA - - - Urbain Gohier 
A DAY ON A RURAL FREE MAIL DELIVERY ROUTE, - M.B. Thrasher 
A CHARACTER SKETCH OF JOHN MITCHELL, His Private Secretary 
THE ZONE SYSTEM IN RAILROADS, The New Zealand Commissioner of Labor 


SINGLE COPIES. 10 CENTS. 


May be ordered from newsdealers or from 


THE INDEPENDENT, - - 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM THE 


HALL’S BALSAM || Safe Deposit 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- , 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a O. 


cough or a cold first manifests itself. 


QO. S. S. Co. of New York 


For the Winter 140 to 146 BROADWAY, 


~ o BERMUDA HAS ADDED NEW SAFES 


Tisecned in pt oy boume = > rok, by the ele- 

steamers 0: e Que 0 o frost, no malaria. 

Fieadg uarters for, British North Atlantic Navy and Army. With every hae as 
able communication uable climate ; about 70 d : H 3 
in December. For illustrated pamphlet in — wae Conventions Ser : 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 


York. A. Aen, See, Guobee, Cannas, or THOS: COOK |! BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Also New and Large Rooms. 























Memorials 


Ph re an FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 


a eer GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 
69 Carmine St., New York 
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WOMEN’S FUR SCARFS 
SPECIALS” FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


The weather for Furs is here, but the prices we quote on the undernoted specials 
are what usually prevail at the close of the season—not at the beginning of it. 

All of these Fur Neck Pieces are correctly made and only the most reliable 
skins have been used in their make up. 


Alaska Sable, Opossum Scarfs, large and Black Fox Boas, with two large brush tails, 
full oun the $6.00 kind » eoee eo $3.98 the $15.00 kind . . $1 1.95 





Skunk (Sable Marten) Scarf $19.75 


cluster tail, the $7.75 


Black Raccoo; ll, with Fine American Fox Boas, two large brush tails, 
“large tails, the S00 ee $9.90 ego kin. $9 95 


Sable F' 5 1 ; 
Sal 4 . AP two large brush tails, $6. 50 Mine tO Bese large cluster of tails, the $7 98 


Mink Flat Boas, large cluster of tails, ext: 
full Eastern, the $15.00 kind. — $11 95 


A full assortment of MUFFS to match the above—also Chinchilla Boas and 
Stoles, Mink and Lynx Stoles, etc., at correspondingly low prices. - 


— Sixth Avenue, 20th fo Zist Streef. 














FURNISHING | | 
tee re Broo Ki ackn er’s 


ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators Oxs Standard for the Art Gallery 


past quarter century. 7 West 28th St., near Sth Ave. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, ‘i 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 


Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, ; 2 ° 
Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 


aici | | | Cater Colors 


LEWIS & CONGER, Engravings 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. EtchAin os 


Mole Eletotype Fagravig Gb.|| | £xc., Exc. 


DESIGNERS and # 
ws &# ENGRAVERS, Framed Pictures for Holi- 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, day pap i Pen for . 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. elivery 


Telephone, 1704 John. 
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HATS... 


Exclusive Styles for this Sea- 
son, in Silk, Opera, Derbies, and 
Soft Hats. All priced moderate 
for high-class goods. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late Bird & Co. 49 Nassau St. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refréshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








Children’s Shoes. 


FAMILIES in search of first-class Footwear for 


— can rely on us for hiehest es at the low- 

oe pasete. To attract the family trade we will sell our 
best productions at 10 per cent above the actual cost 
of manufacture, bringing the consumer in close touch 
with lowest wholesale rates. 


TELL 


25 WEST 23d ST., Near Fifth Ave Hotel. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 


OTEL VERON 4.—Pleasantly located qn h igh. rol veiling pine 
lands surrounded by twenty-five lakes, all r miles 

of house. 300 ft. above sealevel. Steam heat. Terms 0a 
week. TYLER M. MERWIN, Avon Park, De Soto Uo., + ig 


Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s Park. ‘Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open all the year. All modern conveniences, Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 











ANCHE BOAX D.—Young gentlemen can obtain board on 

the Alamo Pintade Kanche, Santa Ynez Valley. Mod- 

ern conveniences; moderate stable charges. D bracing cli- 

mate. Advanced cases tuberculosis declined. Address Mrs. 8. 
L. MoMURRAY, Ballard, Santa Barbara Co., Cal 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


co ta the Nile, Holy Land. Syria, Turkey, Greece, 

Ita Select party. »Yaoxcelied rrange- 
mente. Twenty-second Season. 

. and Mrs. H.s,. Paine, Glens "Falls, N.Y. 








EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of ; pesvere and mental 


five years’ on late First 
town, N. Y., tate Hospital visit before dec 
SPENCER KINNEY, .D., Easton, Pa 


T ” A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
, of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD. Goshen, New York, 


HUBBS’ TOURS. 


. 5, 16 
I 4 il 11, 8&4 days 
iealy , April 14, 35 ave 


Sen 
HUBBS’ TOURS. 9 1) - 8t., Easton, Pa 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 


Accommodates 200 gs", For terms, etc., address 
8. HOWE, Hamilton,’ Bermuda. 
Circulars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., N.Y. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. 
Will Reopen December "i 1902 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, 

The Shoreham presents to the traveling publica 
most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to-date Hotel 

Conducted on both the American and European 
Plans. 








$177.50 











JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. BR. and eonnections. 
From Grand Central Station. 


By way of 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
Spri eld and Worcester, 





ndon and proridenes, 
“New London and Provi 


dence, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Daily, including Sunday. Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 








am 


I? S38 


7 


- * 
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California 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRON tt: 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland v Vy 


Chica icago & North-Western 


ic and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 











\ ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH) 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
- PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 


Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and business 
districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broadway 


cars direct, or by transfer. 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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“Where every prospect pleases.” 


FIVE 


POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE, 





Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center 
of the city of your destination; over 
smooth and level tracks; giving rest 
and comfort; riding beside running 
waters most of the way; through the 
centers of population to the gateways 
of commerce; when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 

















NEW YORK CITY 

FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 

EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 





St. Denis Potel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from pm Rio ny - 
Rooms with Bath from per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment 
Reasonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 

patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 








Spencer Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 


Investment 
Seourities. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
RIVERSIDE BANK. 
at the close of business on the 4th day of December, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts........ eccccce ecccce ecece 
Overdrafts e 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 

and brokers... .......sesseeecceceecess eccece 
Due from approved reserve agents.........++ 
Other real estate.........seeeeceecees eccccce 
Mortgages owned..... Steweseoccoesoococe ecco 
Stocks and bonds........sssesseees 


Batak. oc ccesowcsas sucesesasesae*s*ooee** $1, 257,783.22 
Capital stock paid in in cash........-ceeeees $100,000.00 
Surplus fund..... vebeet ince enbebesees oe ona 100,000.00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

SNE WEE 15g once checkesesssoagtepiereeess 7,861.90 
Due depositors......... ab-chaektlenies wean eeden 1,038,526.57 
Due trust companies, banks, 

and savi ~ SS aear 11,374.75 
Unpaid dividends........... sain Sp a oan 20.00 

fae A 
$1,257, 783.22 


eee eee esweeeneseee eee erase eeesseeee 


Tota’ ° e 
a oF or New YorK, 88.: 


bove 
ce received from 
4th day of De 
shall be made. 
dent. 


er. 
its the 


A. W. CHATFIELD, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, New York County. 
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= REPORT OF THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK, 
of New he * at the close of business on the 4th day of 


December, 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...... 
Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, 
end brokers... 

Banking house and lot 
Mortgages owned 

— and bonds.. 


Speed States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks. 
Cash items, viz : 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s excha 
Other items carried “as cash 


18 
2,247,411.29 
206,190.00 


Assets not included under any of the above 
beads: U. 8S. internal revenue stamps 


$11,983,491.21 


} a paid in m ABA, 0s c00s $100,000.00 


100,000.00 
1,491,166.19 
10,251,309.08 


at 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savin ee 
SEDs cues be ebb veces éetncsecsase 


Unpaid di 
$11,983, 491.21 
County or Nsw Yo 88. : 


ISSELL, President, and FRANK DEAN, Cashier 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of New York, a bank located and 
doing ne? at No. 530 Fifth Avenue, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the fore regolng cepert. with the schedule accom- 
panying the same, true and correct in all respects, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and that they futher say 
that the usual business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws 
of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the eben is 
made in compliance with an official notice recef L 
the Superintendent of Banks “wnfeh sue the 4th stall be 
December, 1902, as the day o which such repest ot ne 
made. SSELL, Presi 
PRANK aOnAN Ra ay 

Severally subscribed and sworn to A 4 both deponents the 

8th day of December, 1902, before me. 
SELAH L. BENNETT, 

{L. 8.7 Nota vy, Public, Westchester County. 

Certificate filed in New York County. 





OE ARE DELAFTELD, Pres’t. erUrvpaart FISH, Vice- 
RT ERT C. THORNE, 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED'K 0. FOXCROFT 
The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital.. 
ph iE aor apron Fish, George ¥ 


6. Hi 
a Prosis 





BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
| Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. ption, 
a how. Est. '96. tHighestt ——— Offices In 14 oF 
. M. Ostrander, a9 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


VIRGINIA LANDS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue. 
R, B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incerp., Richmond, Va. 











UARTERLY REPORT 0O 
PLAZA. BANK, 
at the close of business December 4th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 


day’ 7 gee 
as cas 
Ores ep eee 187,614.80 


Total........ Soccccsccess oeee $8,607,202.72 


LIABILITIES. 


Gaoteal stock paid in in cash 

jurplus 

Undivided ee. less current expenses and 
taxes pai 

Due depositors 

Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
and savings BEB. cccccdcccevesccseocese go 

Due Treasurer of the State of New York.. 


eeeeeeeeeee 


Total 
Strats or New York, Counrr or Nsw "Yor! $ 
ie Serpe tlie Fone eects Qing Wasa 
oft nk, a 
Ot Ne. ifth A‘ City of bel Ln in said 


that the 


foregoing 
is true and correct 1 


quired by the bankin 
not elsewhere; and t 


Mic 
“ CLARKE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed an sworn to by both deponents the 
8th day of December, 1902, before me. 


E. H. COOK 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, New York County. 





RTERLY nmoet OF THE 
“00 f mm bihseatea” December, 1902: 
t the close 0’ on ay » 
< RESOURCES. 


Due from approved reserve agents. . ceccese eee 
Benking house and lot ° 


‘le 
United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks...........- eeveocecs 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 

day’s exchanges $78,970.16 
Other items carried as cash 28,072. 


pee. less current expenses and 
on =. snditnddssdcewdegedess ; 
= an Lg banks, — brokers 


Opese or New Yorx, County or New Y 

ILSON G. AYRES, President, and JOSEPH sh KEHOE, 
Cashier of the Oriental bank, a bank located and 
business at No. 122 Bowery, in the City of New Y 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself” says that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of hie 


h 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689. Laws of 1892). and 
not elsewhere; and that the above Mp is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the ey 
of Banks designating the 4th day of December, 1902, as the 
day on which such ear’ # shall be made. 
NELSON G. AYRES, 
Se ny -_ + iy E. yy eH, Cashier. ee 
vera subscri and sworn h deponents 
8th day of December, 1902, before 
ARD NASH, 


EDW. 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, Kings 
Certificate filed in New York County, 
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IF YOU INVESTIGATE, YOU WILL INVEST 


One of the safest and best propositions ever known is offered to the public. A limited 
number of preferred shares, of the par value of $10.00, paying 6%, are for sale. 

The business is a very old one and known in every hamlet of the United States. It 
has branches in over seven hundred towns and cities, and for the past six years its profits 
have averaged 24% upon the total number of preferred shares issued. 

IT IS AS SAFE AS THE STRONGEST NATIONAL BANK. In fact, there is 
absolutely no risk whatever. 

THE PRESIDENT IS ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN MEN IN THE COUNTRY. 
His name is as well known as that of Roosevelt. In fact, his reputation for integrity 
extends the world over. He is supported in the business by a good body of directors, all 
of whom are taking an active part in its management. 

Understand clearly, this advertisement is not supposed to appeal to the speculator who 
is looking for an opportunity to double and treble his money in a few months, but to those 
who have money they wish to see invested in a perfectly safe and reliable business where it 
can, at the same time, bring them in about twice the amount of interest that they will get 
in a Savings Bank. 

Whoever you are, you know us. Senda postcard with your name and address, and 
you shall have full particulars. Address 








J. RANSON GAYGILL, 120 West 14th St., New York City 














OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW S8T., N. ¥. 
Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock L aad and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchan; 


What Did We Tell You? Sisean tistoa ae Mining, Oil and Smelter 


Listed and Unlisted, our dpa | 
give to December Ist we advertised shares, par value cessful of realizing 
at 10 cents each. When the month was up, our of te Mining, ditt and Smelter Invest- 
ae went up. It is now 16 cents per share, and is ion blanks, ®, full particu ulars, etc., sent 
oing to rise again before a great while. We have to any interested on appli 
,000 worth of ore on the dump, already mined and Boston. Philadelphia, t Baltimore, Wash 
ready for the mill at our rich mining properties in Cincinnati, St. ag 
New Mexico. We will now build a concentrating mill; r Tee ‘Prescott, Ar Ny. Bs les ines 
and for this purpose offer for a limited time shares at 


15 Cents Per Share. 
Here are the men who are backing this undertaking, 


RS 
men whose previous commercial accomplishments Y OUR CUSTOME 
arantee the stability and success of this undértaking: 31 E A R Ss HAVE TE ST E D 


Ere sident, Mark R. Sherman, formerly Vice-President 
and Director of the Western State Bank of Chicago; lowa Farm Loan Mort ages 
Secretary, Samuel W. Winn, formerly Cashier and : 


Manager of the Securities Department of a leading 
Western Bank; Treasurer, Edwin Heartt, List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


BANK REFERENCE: Western State Bank of Chicago, ELLSWORTH 6 - JONES, 


$1500 will Buy 10,000 Shares John Hamooek Bidg., Boston. of Commerce, 
$750 will Buy 5,000 Shares amount of our poy Ge oe ooo Frise cotablished 1911. lowe Falls, lowe 


$150 will Buy 1,000 Shares in cash, we will accept 26 per Ni investedina 


the 











Ss t with your order, 25 per postal card, 
HH = Bey <4 — cent Yn thirt y am, and th oe 
show 


balance, 50 per cent in 60 days. 
6 will Gay 000 Shares you ‘‘How to eat arene oe ar poo and ahaa 4 See oo” Did ea be 
Write at once. Many are having shares reserved ever hear of areal 


while getting money ready. Why not you? Send for 9 
our prospectus today. Dopos! A) G [+ st 


THE NATIONAL GOLD & SILVER MINING CO. opment of the real estat 


Suite G. 70 La Salle St., Chicago. 
is 











BSS Ste 
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1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








wak RANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

ished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval. 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg.. Oklahoma City, Orla. Ter. 


DIVIDENDS 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


1 and 3 Third Avenue (Opposite Cooper Institute). 
RTERED 1 2. 


OCHA 85: 
99TH DIVIDEND. 
New York wecsmiee 9th, i . 

Interest for the half i ending December 31st ‘1902, 
the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER OENT. per ~ 
num, will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under 
the by-law of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. Inter- 
est payable January 21st, 
Money deposited on or before January 10th will draw in- 
terest from January ist, 1908. 

JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER Ever COMPANY, 
66 Broadway. 4 Fifth Avenue. 

New Yor, December 9th, a. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER "CENT. 
from net earnings on the Capital Stock of this Company 
payable January ist, 1908, to stockholders of Tweeed 
on December 











FREDERICK GORE KING, cretary. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, December 8, 1902. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being Dividend No. 9) on the ee Se Stock of 
this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable February 2, 1908, out of surplus 
net income, to hol a PREFERRED Stock as ” red 
tt the close of the transfer books on January 12, 1 

transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock will 

at three o’clock P. M. on January 12, Loe 

reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on ebruary 1903. 

Dividend cheques will be MAILED oe holders of PRE- 
— Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
658 Cedar Street, New York City. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Office of the Assistant Treasure 
ew City, Deceuhar 4th, 1902. 
ae quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid 
ana: 1908, te the shareholders of this Compeny’s 
Des. yt B._ as such on the closing of the Transfer 


cm, transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on the 
h day of December, 1902, and open at 10 o’clock A. M. 
on the Sth ws of January, 1 1903. 

EORGE T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer. 








MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD co. 
ew York, December 34, 1902. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of TWO AND 0 CENT. 


y 
closed December 31, i902” Cad reopened January 16th, 1903. 
H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





New York wee and Hudson River Rail- 


ad m 
of the oom New xyoek, Dec. 9, 1902. 
A Gividend of TIVE P ER CENT. op the capital stock of the 
NEW YORK AND HARLEM RATLROAD COMPANY will be 
paid be the Noe York Central and Hudson River road Com- 
ny, lessee (under the provisions of the contract between the 
wo companies), at this office on the 2nd day of January next to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on the 15th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND No. 137. 
New York, December 10, 1902. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER NT. upon the 
capital stock of this company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January next to 
shareholders +. record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of December inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared the 
transfer books will be closed at three o'clock on the afternoon 
of December 20th inst., and be , ones on the morning of 
January 2nd next. . T, WILBUR, Treasurer. 





UNITED STATES wig ALT ops + ND eee 


At a meeting of the pias of the © Company held oer, 
the quarterly dividend of ONE AND F PERG CEN 
was declared on the preferred stock, payable January 1st, 1908, to 
holders of record on that day. 
The transfer books of the professed stock will be closed from 
December 22d, 1902, until Jam , 1908. 
RON M. FELLOWS, 


Dated December 9th, 1902. Treasurer. 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Meriden, Conn., November 26th, 1902. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
gees dividend of ONE PER CENT. was declared on 
e Preferred Capital Stock of this Com any, yable —_ 
oa 1st, 1903, to stockholders of reco mber 5i 
1902. Phe transfer books of Preferred Stock will be A." 
December 5th, 1902, at 3 o’clock P.M., and reopened at 10 
o’clock A.M. January 2d, 1903. Checks will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANRY. 
New York, December 9th, 1902. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held Sate da; 9 Teepter 

quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PE CENT. an 

extra dividend of FIVE PER CENT. were As red, payable on oa 

and after December 8ist, 1902, to the ‘Stockholders 

Saturday, December 18th, 1902, at one o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, December 18th, = 

at one o’clock P. M.. and reopen on Friday, January 2nd, 1908, 


ten o’clock A. M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY. 

A wee! dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (37} cents per share) on the preferred stock and of 
TWO PER CENT. (50 cents per share) on the common stock 
of this Company has been declared payable January 15th, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December h, 1902. 

The transfer books will be closed December 20th and 
opened December 29th, 1902. 

GEORGE W. BROWN, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE BaseertaL BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Siecaher’§ 1902. 

The annual election of Directors of this Bank a) take 

place on Tuesday, ‘es 7 18th, 1908, at the banking 

house, 128 Broadway, New York. Polls open from 12 M. to 
1 P.M. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 




















ee RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
LA! Broadway, New York, December 2nd, 1902. 
SEVENT FIFTH QUA ARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
dividend of A. and one-half per cent on the ca; copt. 
is Ye! has been declared payable on and a 
, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
ten 8s on Friday, December 12th, at 8o0’clock P.M. The 
oa ek Peedi} ,Dewre-opened on Saturda , January 17th, at 10 
ock A D W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
ES alee BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 


New York, December 12th, 1902. 
The annual election for Directors of this Beak will be 
held at the banking rooms, No. 820 Broadw: Borough of 
Ee City of New nM, te on o 18th ~ of January, 


Polls open from 12 M 1 P.M. 
HARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
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EAST naval NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 1ith, 1902. 
An election for sag 2 Divetes of this Bank will be held at 
the banking house, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on Tues- 
day, January 18th, 1908. Polls rs rom 2 to 3 o’clock P.M. 
EWELL, Cashier. 





THE aSvae NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 10th, 1902. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the election of Directors, and for the transaction of such 
other business oo may come before it, will be held at the 
banking house, 287 Greenwich Street, on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 13th, 1903, pot -F the hours of 12’M. and 1 
BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK OF NEW 
by 


December 13th, 1902. 
The annual election for pt r this Bank will be held 
at the banking house Broadway, on Tu January 
13th, 1902, Setwoon” the hours of ‘12 o’clock M. and 1 
o’clock P.M. OHAS. J. DAY, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
December llth, 1902. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., payable January 2d, 1908. 
Transfer books close on Decembe ber 20th, and reopen on 
January 2d, 1903. A. H. CURTIS, Cashier. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1902, 
Liabilities - - 


$32,721,633.25 
29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. «4 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies, 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Mass 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent om application w 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 





THE NATIONAL Nt eld BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NE ORK. 
New York an 13 1902. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this nk for 
the election of Directors will be held at the banking house, 
Nos. 407-409 Broadway, New York City, on Ray Janu- 
ary 13th, 1903. Polls will be open from 12 M. to 1 P. 
HENRY DIMsE. Cashier. 


INSURANCE 








1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


J st, L Oo ~ 
Salan- Is 9 2 o28,291, re 
US - =- = 33 Bd1 14 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
ASSETS.... ...-$19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES....... pesaceciendt. sssee 17, 532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in ev licy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law.’ 


NEW YORKOFFICE -~ 220 Broadwey. 
C,W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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The Best Company for the 
Policy Holder is the... 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
OF CINCINNATI. 


JOHN M. PATTISON, - President. 


This company has the highest interest rate anda 
very low death rate. Thus it is able to furnish 
most reliable insurance at the lowest cost. 


Assets over $32,000,000.00 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFf, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ‘emporary, guarantee: 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


Formerly, A Policy of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as 4 
re roach and condemnation. Only the man whos 
life is worth nothing to any human being can sue 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unles, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination maj 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances. There is no larger or better compaly 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 





346 Broadway, - 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


‘ew Y January 1902. 
mformite Sith thn’ Onuntes of the Oona- 


pny, ath tthe following stavement of its affairs on the 
of 


Premiums ental aft from tot Sanaa mm, 
to 8ist December, 1901... . 


peat mee 
$275,102.19 
Bente nt rocked 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 


. $3,512,389.71 


were ted 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. 85,617,658 $197,649.63 





due the Company........+. 75,000.00 


2,63 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... Sania 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers 
under policies y payahie in f 
countries 253,193.27 
225,710.12 
..$10,972,349.20 


outstan certificates of profits 

will ap pald to the holders thereof. -. } legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth o; oraney & 

The outstanding certificates of tye 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal re secentaixc 
and after Tuesday, the fourth ot Srey bext aon 
Serene thereon will cease. 
the time o: o peymen yment, and cancelled. 
at aividenc of #0 per ous. is declared on the net ornare. ze 

ums of the com or she reer ending Hit Doses r 
whieh cert Ifcares cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

y nex 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 


Ewald Fleitmann, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
W. Hard, 


cent. interest on the 


~ whic’ 
Copesdenal at 





vit Merton, 
Moore, 

Freasrie A. Parsons, 

Jobn D. Hewl Henry Parish, 

ae D. Le ich, George W. Quintard, 

is H. A. A. Raven, 
John L. Riker, 
as Robineon, 





ies pearen, Levitan team, i 
e FO) 
William Charles H. Marshall, Gust 
Cornelia: zidoe George H. Macy, 
4. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 














to hold pay 4 ore of Tae Inpe- 


BINDERS PENDENT furnished by us at the 
rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 





1860 —— THE ——1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = _ Presidents 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem, Nat, Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, ‘re. Tie Qe 
CLARENCE H, KELSEY, Peete Ge tT 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 38d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over - . - 
Insurasce in Force. over 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- = Secretary 

- Treasurer 
” Asst. Secretarv 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘ist, 1908. $2,360, 886. 83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1902. 


ead 


JAMES NICHOLS, ren — anaes | 
B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Aast. Secretary. 
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“No Price is Too Dear to Pay for 
PERFECTION.’’— Andrew Carnegie. 








THE PRUDENTIAL policies are 


considered as near perfection as a pro- 
gressive and liberal Life Insurance 
Company can make its contracts, al- 
though the cost for carrying same is 
no higher than is warranted by the 


absolute safety which they provide. 


Write for Particulars of Policies, Dept. 110. 


Ser 
PRUDENTIAL 


Me ie INSURANCE 
p 
tee COMPANY 


», STRENGTH OF AMERI 
GIBRALTAR OF abs 
WERE sob if. JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, N, J. 











